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“The  best  way  for  a community  to  express  its  individ- 
uality is  to  draw  on  its  past. 


Citizens  should  know  about  the  origin  of  their  com- 
munity, the  colorful  events  of  its  history,  the  local  tradi- 
tions and  legends. 


A town’s  history  is  its  very  own;  it  belongs  to  no 
other  place,  it  is  different  from  that  of  every  other  place. 
It  has  shaped  the  development  of  that  community  in  sub- 
tle and  unseen  ways,  making  it  the  place  it  is  today. 

By  exploiting  its  own  history  a town  or  county  takes 
on  atmosphere  and  personality.  It  becomes  a pleasanter 
place  to  live  in,  and  a place  that  will  delight  visitors  be- 
cause it  is  genuine  and  distinctive. 

This  delving  into  local  history  to  find  events  and 
legends  is  fascinating  in  itself.  Expression  of  them  amid 
today’s  living  builds  pride  in  the  community.” 

That  is  why  this  little  volume  has  been  published  by 
Adams  Post  No.  43,  American  Legion  of  Decatur,  Adams 
County,  Indiana,  as  a public  service  with  the  hope  that 
all  who  read  may  have  pleasure  and  profit. 
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HISTORY  OF  ADAMS  COUNTY  BY  YEARS 

Adams  County  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  part 
of  Indiana,  and  adjoins  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  State. 
It  has  an  area  of  336  square  miles  or  215,680  acres.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Allen  County,  on  the  east  by 
the  state  of  Ohio,  on  the  south  by  Jay  County  and  on  the 
west  by  Wells  County. 

The  topography  varies  from  level  rolling,  with  the 
highest  elevations  in  the  southern  part,  practically  all 
of  the  area  is  tillable  with  the  exception  of  steep  slopes 
in  the  more  rolling  country  and  the  narrow  strips  of  over- 
flowed land  along  the  smaller  streams.  The  St.  Marys 
and  Wabash  rivers  are  the  main  drainage  outlets  of  the 
county.  They  follow  a general  course  from  the  southeast 
to  northwest.  Tile  drains  and  open  ditches  have  been 
installed  extensively  and  supplement  the  natural  drain- 
age in  the  more  poorly  drained  sections  of  the  county. 

The  first  settlers  came  into  this  section  about  1820 
and  the  county  was  organized  in  1836.  The  population  of 
the  county  in  1920  according  to  the  census  was  20,503  of 
which  three-fourths  is  classed  as  rural. 

Decatur  is  the  largest  town  and  county  seat,  has  a 
population  of  about  6,500,  Berne  about  2,200  and  Geneva 
about  1,200.  Monroe  about  500. 

Transportation  shipping  facilities  are  good.  Three 
steam  roads — The  Erie,  Pennsylvania  and  Nickle  Plate. 
The  highways  in  practically  every  instance  are  improved. 
U.S.  Road  No.  27  (Limberlost  Trail)  north  and  south 
through  the  county  and  State  Road  No.  224  runs  east  and 
west,  State  Road  No.  124  runs  east  and  west  through  Mon- 
roe, Indiana,  State  Road  No.  118  runs  west  and  east 
through  Berne,  and  State  Road  No.  527  runs  southeast 
through  Pleasant  Mills.  Facilities  for  moving  farm  prod- 
ucts are  unexcelled.  The  mean  annual  temperature  is 
50.3  degrees  F.  and  the  mean  annual  precipitation  is  36.54 
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inches.  The  average  date  of  the  last  killing  frost  in  the 
spring  is  May  5th  and  of  the  first  in  the  fall  is  October 
6th,  giving  a normal  growing  season  of  154  days. 

The  agriculture  of  Adams  County  is  in  a highly  de- 
veloped state.  Com,  hay,  oats,  wheat  are  the  principal 
crops  grown.  Sugar  beets,  soy  beans,  potatoes  and  alfal- 
fa are  the  special  crops.  Hog  raising  is  the  principal 
animal  industry.  Dairy  products  find  a market. 

According  to  the  1920  census  there  was  2,328  farms  in 
the  county.  The  average  acreage  per  farm  is  88.9  acres. 
96  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  county  is  included  in  farms 
and  of  the  farm  land  87.8  per  cent  is  improved. 

In  addition  to  Muck  and  Peat,  soils  of  five  series  are 
mapped.  The  Miami,  Crosby,  Brookston,  Clyde  and  Gen- 
esee. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  region  were  no  doubt 
the  Mound  Builders.  In  very  early  times,  however,  the 
Miami  Indians  held  undisputed  sway  in  the  Wabash,  St. 
Marys  (Kekionga)  and  Maumee  Valleys.  Little  Turtle, 
born  in  1747,  was  the  greatest  chief  of  the  Miamis,  and 
his  authority  among  the  Indians  was  never  questioned. 
He  died  in  1812.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War, 
England  yielded  Indiana  to  the  United  States  and  it  be- 
came part  of  the  Northwest  Territory.  Johnny  Appleseed 
for  many  years  roamed  all  over  this  region,  planting 
apple  seeds.  His  grave  is  near  Fort  Wayne. 

1787-!— On  juiy  13th,  Ordinance  of  1787,  adopted  gov- 
erning the  Northwest  Territory. 

Its  most  important  features  were:  exclusion  of  slav- 
ery for  one  thirty-sixth  of  the  land  for  school  purposes, 
and  a proviso  that  prohibited  the  enactment  of  any  laws 
to  nullify  any  pre-existing  contracts.  On  October  5th, 
Major  General  Arthur  St.  Clair  was  elected  governor  of 
this  territory. 

1794 — General  Anthony  Wayne’s  army  passed  through 
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1795 — General  Wayne  negotiated  general  treaties  of 
peace  with  the  hostile  Indian  tribes  of  the  Northwest 
Territory. 

1800 — The  territory  of  Indiana  was  organized.  Vim 
cennes  was  designated  the  capital  city.  William  Henry 
Harrison  was  appointed  governor. 

1805 — Election  held  to  elect  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  meet  February  1st  at  Vincennes.  On 
August  28th,  Samuel  L.  Rugg,  founder  of  Adams  County, 
born  in  Oneida  County,  New  York.  Later  became  a 
State  Senator  and  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
structions. 

1810 — Constant  complaints  from  Indians  in  regards 
to  enrachments  of  white  immigration. 

1815 —  Population  of  territory,  63,897, 

1816 —  Indiana  admitted  to  the  Union. 

1817 —  The  Rivare  Indian  Reservation  granted  to  An- 
thony Revare,  an  Indian. 

1819 —  Henry  Lowe  first  settler  Adams  County,  lo- 
cated on  Thompson’s  Prairie,  on  the  “Old  Godfrey’s 
Trace”  in  section  29  in  Blue  Creek  Township. 

1820 —  Robert  Douglas,  second  settler  in  Adams  Coun- 
ty came  and  located  at  the  Springs  on  the  St.  Marys  River 
in  section  20  in  Root  Township. 

1821 —  A man  by  the  name  of  Ayers  settled  in  St. 
Marys  Township  and  ran  a tavern  on  the  “Old  Wayne 
Trace”  where  Twenty-four  Miles  Creek  crossed  the  Trace. 

1822 —  A man  by  the  name  of  Thompson  settled  in 
what  was  afterwards  called  Thompson’s  Prairie  and  also 
operated  a tavern,  and  died  in  1831  the  first  settler  to 
pass  away  in  Adams  County. 

1822-23 — The  first  surveyors  in  the  county  laid  out 
Root  Township.  One  of  whom  was  Captain  James  Riley. 
Up  until  1836  there  were  but  two  townships  in  the  county. 
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Root  being  the  northern  quarter  of  the  county  and  St. 
Marys  the  southern  three-quarters. 

1824 — The  first  land  entry  in  Adams  County  was 
made  by  Benjamin  Kerchaville  and  the  second  by  Ben- 
jamin Bently. 

1830 —  Joseph  Mann  settled  in  Preble  Township  on  the 
Winchester  Road. 

1831 —  John  Reynolds,  one  of  the  founders  of  Decatur, 
settled  near  present  site  of  Decatur. 

1833 —  Winchester  Road  opened  from  Winchester  to 
Fort  Wayne.  First  land  transfer  made  by  James  Hipes 
to  Eli  Zimmerman,  land  in  section  12  in  Township  27 
north  of  range  14  east.  The  first  election  in  Adams  County 
held  at  the  house  of  Jeremiah  Roe.  Mr.  Rugg  was  elected 
Justice  of  the  Peace.  In  November,  Peter  Studebaker 
and  Robert  Simison  with  his  brother  Irwin  Simison  and 
John  McDowell  came  to  Adams  County  and  settled  in 
Wabash  Township  along  the  Wabash  River  and  the  Lim- 
berlost. 

1834 —  The  year  of  the  famous  “shooting  stars.”  First 
grist  mill  in  county  located  at  Pleasant  Mills. 

1836 — Adams  County  organized  and  organization  ap- 
proved by  the  governor.  On  June  23rd  the  town  of  De- 
catur was  platted.  David  McKnight  was  the  first  sheriff. 
Jonas  Pence  was  the  first  County  Coroner.  Jeremiah  Roe 
was  the  first  County  Treasurer.  Samuel  Rugg  was  the 
first  County  Clerk.  Esasis  Dailey  was  the  first  County 
Recorder.  Decatur  platted  by  Thomas  Johnson  and  Sam- 
uel L.  Rugg.  Location  for  court  house,  schools,  churches, 
and  parks  donated  by  the  founders.  Decatur  named  in 
honor  of  naval  hero  Steven  Decatur.  On  September  22nd, 
the  original  plat  of  Decatur  was  filed.  Decatur  made  the 
County  Seat.  Decatur  surveyed  and  platted  by  Jacob 
Hofer.  The  first  marriage  license  in  the  county  was  issued 
to  Joseph  Troutner  and  Sarah  Weimer.  They  were  mar- 
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ried  by  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  Thomas  Ruble.  Township 
of  Wabash  laid  out.  Monmouth  first  townsight  in  Adams 
County,  platted. 

1837 —  The  first  physician,  Doctor  William,  came  to 
Decatur.  The  first  county  jail  completed  on  the  south- 
west comer  of  Court  House  Square.  Jacob  Hofer  built  the 
first  house  in  Decatur.  First  road  appropriation  made 
for  both  roads  from  State  line  to  Allen  County  line  on 
each  side  of  the  St.  Marys  River. 

1838 —  Lot  French  settled  in  French  Township,  which 
was  named  after  him.  Preble,  Washington,  Blue  Creek 
and  Jefferson  townships  set  off  and  organized.  James 
Crabbs  built  a tavern  at  Decatur.  Henry  Reichard  built 
the  first  store  in  Decatur.  Father  Mueller  celebrates  the 
first  Mass  in  the  new  county  seat  at  the  home  of  George 
Fettich.  The  townsite  of  Jamestown,  in  Hartford  Town- 
ship platted  by  James  Phillips  and  Wesley  Beachamp. 
The  townsite  of  Alexander  in  Wabash  Township  on  the 
banks  of  the  Limberlost,  platted  by  Charley  Lindley. 

1839 —  Frame  court  house  at  Decatur  built.  Located 
on  southwest  comer  of  Madison  and  Third  streets.  First 
school  house  built  in  Decatur  on  east  side  of  Second  street 
between  Monroe  and  Jackson  streets  on  inlot  No.  270.  The 
first  teacher  was  Parker  Wise.  The  first  Methodist  class 
in  the  county  organized  at  Decatur.  French  Township 
set  off  and  organized.  First  school  house  in  county,  made 
of  logs,  erected  in  section  20  in  Root  Township. 

1840 —  Union  Township  set  off  and  organized.  Also 
Monroe  Township.  Samuel  Rugg  erected  first  brick  house 
in  Decatur  on  lot  No.  62,  west  side  of  Second  street  be- 
tween Madison  and  Monroe  streets.  Preble  Township 
parochial  school  established. 

1841 —  Kirkland  and  Hartford  Townships  set  off  and 
organized.  “Limber  Jim”  McDowell  lost  in  the  great 
swamp  and  swamp  named  “Limberlost.” 
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1842 — Limber  lost  (now  Geneva)  postoffice  establish- 
ed. William  Mitchell,  postmaster. 

1845 —  First  military  drills  in  Adams  County  held. 
Samuel  S.  Mickle,  William  Trout  and  James  Niblick 
were  officers  of  the  company.  First  newspaper  of  the 
county  published  called  “The  Gazette,”  published  by 
Joshua  Randall  and  James  H.  Smith. 

1846 —  Pleasant  Mills  townsite  platted  by  George  Heath 
and  E.  A.  Goddard.  First  Fourth  of  July  Celebration 
held  in  Decatur.  Declaration  of  Independence  read  by 
S.  L.  Rugg. 

1847 —  Town  Monroe  platted  by  John  Everhart,  Jr. 
Charles  Hackman  settled  in  Preble  Township  and  had  a 
log  store  on  the  banks  of  St.  Marys  River. 

1848 —  First  Catholic  church  built  at  Decatur. 

1850 —  A colony  of  French  settlers  settled  in  South 
Kirkland  and  North  French  Townships.  Emanuel  Luther- 
an Church  in  Union  Township  established. 

1851 —  First  Methodist  church  at  Decatur  erected. 

1852 —  P.  N.  Collins  was  the  first  County  Surveyor. 
James  B.  Simcoke  started  publication  of  “The  Adams 
County  Democrat.”  The  first  County  Agricultural  So- 
ciety formed  at  Decatur,  Samuel  S.  Mickle,  president. 

1853 —  Town  of  Buffalo  (afterwards  Geneva)  laid  out 
and  platted  by  David  Studabaker.  First  graded  school 
in  Adams  County  organized  at  Decatur.  Plank  road 
from  Willshire,  Ohio  across  Adams  County,  through  De- 
catur to  Fort  Wayne,  constructed.  Decatur  became  an 
incorporated  town.  A total  of  seven  school  houses  in  the 
county. 

~1854 — Presbyterian  church  erected  in  Decatur.  Six 
room  frame  school  house  erected  in  Decatur  on  lots  100, 
101,  and  102. 

1855 — Town  of  Buena-Vista  (also  called  Linn  Grove) 
platted  by  Robert  Simison. 
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1856 —  First  school  house  on  townsite  of  Berne  built 
by  John  Sprunger. 

1857 —  First  brick  business  building  in  the  county 
erected  in  Decatur  by  Joseph  and  Perry  Crabbs. 

1860 —  Population  of  county  9,253.  Population  of  De- 
catur about  500. 

1861 —  Company  “C”  of  the  47th  Indiana  Infantry 
organized  with  Esasis  W.  Dailey,  Captain.  Zion  Reform- 
ed Church  organized  and  erected  church. 

1862 —  Company  “H”  of  the  89th  Indiana  Infantry 
recruited  in  Adams  County.  Enos  W.  Erick,  A.  J.  Hill  and 
Robert  D.  Patterson  were  captains  successively.  Com- 
pamy  “I”  89th  Indiana  Infantry  was  also  recruited  in 
Adams  County  with  Henry  Banta,  Peter  Litzel  and  John 
J.  Chubb,  captains.  Company  “K”  89th  Indiana  Infantry 
was  an  Adams  County  company.  Edwin  S.  Metzers,  cap- 
tain. 

1863 —  Many  Adams  County  men  joined  the  11th 
Cavalry  afterwards  Company  “C”  126th  Indiana  volun- 
teers, Norval  Blackburn,  captain.  The  “Decatur  Eagle” 
started  publication  at  the  county  seat.  A.  J.  Hill,  editor. 

1864 —  A number  of  Adams  County  men  joined  the 
13th  Cavalry.  Adams  County  furnished  about  700  soldiers 
for  the  Civil  War. 

1865 —  End  of  Civil  War.  Adams  County  soldiers  mus- 
tered out  of  the  service. 

1866 —  Town  of  Salem  platted  by  George  W.  Syphers. 

1870 —  First  bank  in  Adams  County  organized  at  De- 
catur by  Jesse  Niblick  and  J.  D.  Nuttman,  afterwards 
incorporated  as  the  Adams  County  Bank.  Population  of 
county  11,382.  Town  of  Peterson  located  but  never  plat- 
ted. 

1871 —  Town  of  Berne  located,  platted  by  Abraham 
Lehman  and  John  Hilty.  Seventy  Mennonite  immigrants 
settled  in  that  neighborhood.  Cincinnati,  Richmond  and 
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Fort  Wayne  Railroad  completed  and  train  service  estab- 
lished. First  business  building  in  Berne  erected  by 
Thomas  Harris. 

1872 —  Town  of  Williams  platted  by  David  Crabbs 
and  Benjamin  J.  Rice.  First  brick  school  house  in  Adams 
County  erected  in  Root  Township,  known  as  the  Dent 
School  house.  Catholic  brick  church  built  at  Decatur. 
“Heaston  House,”  tavern  built  at  Geneva.  First  grain 
market  established  at  Geneva  by  S.  W.  and  J.  D.  Hale. 

1873 —  Adams  County  Court  House  completed  at  cost 
of  $90,000.00.  Town  of  Ceylon  platted  by  B.  B.  Snow. 
Daniel  D.  Heller  first  County  Superintendent  of  schools. 
First  tavern  built  at  Berne. 

1874 —  The  “Decatur  Democrat”  started  publication. 
Joseph  McGonagle,  Editor.  Geneva  incorporated  as  a 
town. 

1875 —  Adams  County  Agricultural  Association  form- 
ed. County  Infirmary  erected,  farm  consisting  of  270 
acres,  south  near  Decatur.  A $2,000.00  house  was  con- 
structed. Adams  County  had  a total  of  90  school  houses, 
all  log  or  frame  except  two,  the  Dent  School  and  the 
Hartman  School. 

1876 —  First  Newspaper  in  Geneva  published,  called 
“The  Triumph.” 

1877 —  Buena-Vista  graded  school  organized.  G.  W. 
Luckey,  Principal. 

1878 —  Monmouth  graded  school  organized.  Ray 
Berge,  Principal.  Toledo,  St.  Louis  and  Kansas  City 
R.  R.  (now  Nickleplate)  built.  Third  brick  school  house 
in  the  County  built  at  Geneva.  Large  part  of  the  business 
section  of  Decatur  burned. 

1879 —  Pleasant  Mills  graded  school  organized. 
George  W.  Peterson,  Principal.  Two  story  brick  school 
building  erected  at  Monmouth.  First  frame  school  build- 
ing erected  at  Berne.  Second  Mennonite  Church  erected 
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at  Berne. 

1880 —  Town  of  Curyville  platted  by  Henry  Jackson. 
Popuation  of  County  15,385. 

1881 —  Geneva  “News”  started  publication  at  Geneva. 

1882 —  Fire  destroyed  a large  section  of  the  business 
district  of  Decatur.  Chicago  and  Atlantic  R.  R.  (now  the 
Erie)  completed.  Sam  Henry,  Post  G.  A.  R.  organized  at 
Decatur  also  the  John  P.  Porter  G.  A.  R.  Post  at  Geneva. 
Decatur  incorporated  as  a city.  James  T.  Merryman, 
Mayor.  Town  of  Magley  founded  by  Jacob  Magley. 

1883 —  Town  of  Rivarre  (Bobo)  platted  by  George 
Bippus.  Decatur  National  Bank,  second  bank  in  the 
county,  organized  at  Decatur.  The  First  National  Bank 
of  Decatur  was  incorporated.  Dr.  T.  T.  Dorwin  first 
president  of  Bank. 

1884 —  Town  of  Preble  platted  by  Mary  Hoffman, 
Daniel  Hoffman  and  David  Werling.  Graded  school  at 
Ceylon  established,  W.  A.  Aspy,  Principal.  Mennonite 
Book  Concern  at  Berne  commenced  business. 

1885 —  Gene  Stratton  came  to  Decatur  as  the  bride  of 
Charles  D.  Porter  and  lived  in  the  “Old  Porter  Home- 
stead” east  side  of  Second  Street  on  Inlot  No.  47.  United 
Brethren  Church  was  organized. 

1886 —  New  County  Jail  built  at  Decatur.  Brick 
School  erected  at  Monroe.  Central  School  building  erect- 
ed at  Decatur. 

1887 —  Brick  school  building  erected  at  Bobo.  C.  D. 
and  Gene  Stratton-Porter  take  up  their  residence  at  Gen- 
eva on  the  banks  of  the  Limberlost.  First  oil  well  drilled 
in  Geneva  territory.  The  next  few  years  great  activity 
in  the  oil  business  in  that  section.  Baptist  and  United 
Brethren  churches  erected. 

1888 —  First  public  school  house  in  Berne  erected. 
First  fire  protection  (a  hand  engine)  purchased  by  De- 
catur. 
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1889 —  Standard  Oil  Pumping  Station  erected  at  Preb- 
le. 

1890 —  Population  of  County  20,181. 

1891 —  Bank  of  Berne  organized.  A.  A.  Sprunger, 
President,  R.  K.  Allison,  Cashier. 

1892 —  Brick  school  building  erected  at  Linn  Grove. 

1893 —  Brick  school  building  erected  at  Peterson. 
North  Ward  School  building  at  Decatur  completed. 

1894 —  “Old  Settlers  Meeting”  held  at  Rivarre.  Brick 
School  building  at  Ceylon  completed.  Citizens  Telephone 
Company  placed  in  operation. 

1895 —  Bank  of  Geneva  organized.  A.  G.  Briggs,  Pres, 
and  Charles  D.  Porter,  Cashier.  City  Water  Works  es- 
tablished. 

1896 —  South  Ward  School  building  at  Decatur  com- 
pleted. Berne  Witness  commenced  publication  — Fred 
Rohrer,  Editor. 

1897 —  City  Electric  Plant  built. 

1898 —  Co.  “B”  160th  Indiana  infantry  leaves  for  Span- 
ish-American  War.  John  M.  Lenhart,  Captain. 

1899 —  Riley  School  Building  in  Decatur  completed. 

1900 —  Population  of  County  22,232.  Missionary 
Church  erected  at  Berne. 

1901 —  Brick  County  Infirmary  constructed.  Compul- 
sory education  law  went  into  effect. 

1902 —  Public  school  building  at  Magley  erected.  First 
Industrial  Assn,  in  Adams  County  organized  at  Decatur, 
French  Quinn,  Pres.,  F.  M.  Schirmeyer,  Sec’y.  Decatur 
Lutheran  School  established  at  Decatur. 

1903 —  Peoples  State  Bank  of  Berne  organized.  Joss 
Rich,  Pres.,  and  R.  Schug,  Cashier.  Gene  Stratton  Por- 
ter’s fine  book  “The  Song  of  the  Cardinal”  published. 
The  Decatur  Democrat  becomes  the  first  daily  paper 
in  Adams  County.  Big  Store  Fire. 

1904 —  Saloons  at  Berne  permanently  closed  after  a 


The  Peace  Monument  on  the  westside  of  Courthouse,  Decatur 

First'  War  Memorial  Dedicated  to  Peace  in  America 
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long  period  of  intense  effort. 

1905 —  Decatur  Public  Library  erected.  Knights  of 
Columbus  organized,  also  an  Elks  Lodge,  at  Decatur. 

1906 —  Geneva  brick  high  school  completed.  New 
Library  was  dedicated. 

1907 —  Monroe  State  Bank  organized.  W.  S.  Smith, 
Pres. 

1908 —  The  Amish  Christian  school  established  in 
section  17  Monroe  Township. 

1909 —  Berne  brick  high  school  erected. 

1910 —  Population  of  County  21,840. 

1911 —  Decatur  High  School  erected.  Monmouth  high 
school  erected. 

1912 —  Mennonite  Church  at  Berne  completed,  said  to 
be  the  largest  church  of  that  denomination  in  the  United 
States.  “Old  Home  Week”  celebration  held  at  Decatur. 
Brick  high  school  at  Monroe  erected.  First  Beet  Sugar 
Factory  in  Indiana  erected  in  Decatur  and  operations 
commenced. 

1913 —  “Peace”  Monument,  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  Adams  County  soldiers  and  sailors,  was  erected. 

1914 —  Peoples  Loan  and  Trust  Company  commenced 
banking  at  Decatur.  First  agriculture  agent  appointed. 

1915 —  Farmer’s  State  Bank  of  Preble  organized. 
John  G.  Hoffman,  Pres,  and  L.  Adler,  Cashier. 

1917 —  High  schools  constructed  in  both  Hartford  and 
Kirkland  townships. 

1918 —  World  War  Armistice.  Celebration  all  over 
Adams  County. 

1919 —  Adams  Post  of  American  Legion  organized. 

1920 —  Population  of  County  20,503.  General  Electric 
Company  and  Casting  Company  commence  operation. 

1921 —  Berne  Auditorium  erected. 

1922 —  Adams  county  Memorial  Hospital  erected  and 
dedicated. 
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1924 —  Dedication  of  New  Zion  Reformed  Church. 
New  Christian  Church  erected. 

1925 —  Catholic  High  School  at  Decatur  erected.  Berne 
Review  commenced  publication,  C.  H.  Muselman,  Editor; 
Economy  Printing  Concern  Publishers. 

1926 —  “Elephant  Rock”  (memorial  to  Gene  Stratton- 
Porter)  erected  by  the  school  children  of  Adams  County 
on  the  court  house  yard  at  Decatur. 

1928 —  Old  Home  Week  celebrated  at  Decatur.  Dedi- 
cation of  “Elephant  Rock.”  D.  H.  B.  Ward,  president  of 
Izzak  Walton  League  of  America  gave  the  address.  Gover- 
nor and  Mrs.  Jackson,  Senator  Watson,  Senator  Robinson. 
Mrs.  Compton  and  Mrs.  Wilson,  sisters  of  Mrs.  Porter  and 
many  national  officers  of  the  League  and  a number  of 
college  professors  and  other  noted  people.  Samuel  L. 
Rugg  Memorial  and  Legion  Memorial  parks  established 
at  Decatur. 

1929 —  American  Legion  Street  Fair  held.  Limberlost 
Trail  markers  erected. 

1932 —  Hanna-Nuttman  Park  given  to  City  of  Decatur. 
Last  survival  of  original  forest. 

1933 —  Decatur  Subsistence  Homestead  Government 
Housing  project  started.  Sugar  Beet  resumes  operation. 

1934 —  Central  Sugar  Company  expands  and  builds 
Central  Soya  Company  plant. 

1935 —  New  ornamental  street  lights  erected  on  Sec- 
ond street. 

1936 —  Decatur’s  Centennial  year. 
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HISTORICAL  MARKERS  AND  PUBLIC  MEMORIALS 

IN  ADAMS  COUNTY 

Soldiers  Monument 

1.  On  Courthouse  lawn,  Decatur,  a monument  in 
stone  with  bronze  tablet  was  erected  by  the  county  in 
1913,  and  dedicated  to  the  soldiers  of  all  our  wars.  The 
figure  represents  Peace,  for  which  they  fought. 

Adams  County  Memorial  Hospital 

2.  Erected  at  Decatur,  to  the  memory  of  the  men  who 
served  their  country  in  the  first  World  War,  and  dedicat- 
ed July  29,  1923. 

Elephant  Rock 

3.  Placed  on  the  Courthouse  lawn,  Decatur,  as  a me- 
morial to  Gene  Stratton-Porter,  by  the  school  children  of 
the  county,  in  September,  1926.  It  bears  a large  bronze 
tablet  with  the  following  inscription  (in  part): 

“In  Memory  of  Gene  Stratton-Porter,  Author  of 
‘The  Girl  of  the  Limberlost,’  ‘The  Song  of  the 
Cardinal,’  ‘Freckles’  and  other  nature  Stories, 
who  came  to  Decatur  as  a bride  and  in  this  coun- 
ty at  Geneva,  on  the  Banks  of  the  Limberlost  her 
first  ten  books  were  written  . . . She  taught  the 
love  of  nature.” 

Worthman  Memorial 

4.  At  Worthman  Field,  Adams  and  Thirteenth  streets, 
Decatur,  a bronze  tablet,  erected  in  1934  to  the  memory 
of  Martin  F.  Worthman,  “the  children’s  friend,”  prin- 
cipal and  superintendent  of  Decatur  public  schools  from 
1908  to  1934.  Unveiled  May  16,  1935. 

Centennial  Tablet 

5.  On  the  northeast  corner  of  the  Courthouse  lawn, 
Decatur,  a bronze  tablet  bearing  a medallion  of  an  oxen- 
drawn  covered  wagon,  dedicated  to  the  pioneers  and 
“those  who  came  after  them,”  was  erected  by  the  Decatur 
Centennial  Association  and  unveiled  on  August  7,  1936 
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(actual  dedication  date) . It  marked  the  completion  of  the 
first  one  hundred  years  of  Decatur’s  history. 

Camp  Quinn  Marker 

6.  At  Boy  Scout  Camp  in  Hanna-Nuttman  Park,  De- 
catur, a stone  marker  and  flag-staff,  designating  Camp 
Quinn  and  erected  under  the  auspices  of  Anthony  Wayne 
Area  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  was  dedicated  in  public 
ceremonies  on  October  9,  1936. 

Worthman  Tablet 

7.  In  the  foyer  of  Decatur  high  school,  a bronze  tab- 
let, honoring  Martin  F.  Worthman,  superintendent  of 
Decatur  public  schools  from  1916  to  1934,  was  erected 
in  1940  by  the  classes  1938,  1939,  1940,  and  1941.  Dedicat- 
ed November  12,  1940. 

Markers  Erected  In  Adams  County  Quaker  Trace 

Here  passed  old  Trace  cut  out  by  Quakers  1818,  also 
known  as  Winchester  Road,  constructed  in  1833  from 
Winchester,  Randolph  county,  to  connect  with  the  old 
Military  road  in  Adams  county. 

In  southwest  corner  lot  No.  148  on  Line  Street,  north 
side,  Geneva. 

Quaker  Trace 

At  Price  Bridge  over  Wabash.  Section  No.  32,  Wash- 
ington township,  Corson  farm. 

Washington  township,  section  No.  5,  Appleman  farm. 

On  Poe  Road  at  intersection  with  North  and  South 
road. 

Wayne  Trace  (Piqua  Road) 

Highway  here,  part  of  the  old  Indian  Trail,  connect- 
ed Fort  Wayne  with  Ft.  Recovery,  Ohio.  Wayne’s  Army 
passed  over  this  Trace  in  August,  1794. 

On  Piqua  Road  at  Ohio-Indiana  State  line. 

Wayne  Trace  (Piqua  Road) 

On  Piqua  Road  at  24-Mile  Creek. 

On  Piqua  Road  at  intersection  of  U.S.  No.  27. 
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Wayne  Trace 

An  old  Indian  Trail,  Fort  Wayne  to  Fort  Recovery, 
Ohio.  Traveled  by  Wayne’s  Army  in  August,  1794.  Three 
miles  due  east  Trace  left  Adams  and  entered  Allen  county. 

On  U.S.  No.  27,  at  Adams- Allen  County  line. 

Old  Plank  Road 

Constructed  in  1852-1853  from  Willshire,  Ohio,  to  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana.  Followed  Saint  Marys  river  most  of 
way.  The  highway  here  is  part  of  the  Old  Road. 

On  U.S.  No.  33  at  Indiana-Ohio  State  line. 

Old  Plank  Road 

On  U.S.  No.  33  at  Pleasant  Mills. 

On  U.S.  No.  33  at  Court  House,  Decatur. 

On  U.S.  No,  33  and  No.  27  at  north  entrance  to  Mon- 
mouth. 

On  U.  S.  No.  33  at  Adams-Alien  county  line. 

Peace  Monument 

First  War  Memorial  in  the  United  States  dedicated 
to  Peace.  Unveiled  October  30,  1913.  Southwest  comer 
of  court  house  lawn. 

On  U.S.  No.  27,  at  intersection  of  Fifth  street  in  De- 
catur. North  west  corner. 

Peace  Monument 

On  U.S.  No.  27,  south  limits  of  Decatur,  east  side  of 
road  facing  south. 

On  U.S.  No.  33,  east  entrance  of  Decatur,  north  side 
of  road,  facing  east. 

On  U.  S.  No.  224,  east  entrance  of  Decatur,  north  side 
of  road,  facing  east. 

On  U.S.  No.  224,  west  entrance  of  Decatur,  south  side 
of  road,  facing  east. 

Wabash  River 

Miami  name  Wa-ba-ci-ki,  which  means  pure  white. 
French  name,  Ouabache.  A historic  route  on  travel  and 
trade  for  Indians,  French,  English  and  Americans. 
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On  U.S.  No.  27,  where  highway  crosses  Wabash  riv- 
er north  of  Geneva.  Marker  on  west  side  of  road  facing 
north. 

Wabash  River 

On  U.S.  No.  27,  where  highway  crosses  Wabash  riv- 
er north  of  Geneva.  Marker  on  east  side  of  road  facing 
south. 

Adams  County 

Organized  1836.  Named  in  honor  John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams, President  of  United  States  1825-1829.  County  seat, 
Decatur,  laid  out  in  1836;  Henry  Lowe  first  settler,  1819; 
area  215,680  acres. 

State  Road  No.  124,  east  county  line. 

Adams  County 

State  Road  No.  118,  east  county  line. 

U.S.  No.  27,  south  county  line. 

State  Road  No.  118,  West  county  line. 

State  Road  No.  124,  west  county  line. 

U.S.  No.  224,  west  county  line. 

Rivarre  Reservation 

Granted  by  U.S.  to  children  of  Cho-a-pin-a-mois, 
called  Antoine  Rivarre,  half-breed,  by  treaty  of  St. 
Marys,  1818;  Twenty-four  Mile  creek  ran  through  the 
old  reserve. 

On  Piqua  Road  at  24-Mile  creek. 

first  Courthouse 

Adams  County 

Erected  on  this  corner  in  1839  was  a two-story  frame 
building,  used  until  present  courthouse  completed  1873. 
Then  removed  to  another  site  where  it  was  used  as  store- 
room for  woolen  mill. 

On  U.S.  No.  27,  southwest  corner  Third  street  and 
Madison  street.  Lot  No.  94,  Decatur. 

Limberlost  Swamp 

A dense  swamp  of  unique  flora  and  fauna.  Immort- 
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alized  by  the  famous  novelist  Gene  Stratton-Porter.  Ind- 
ians called  the  place  “The  Loblolly 

On  U.S.  No.  27,  south  end  of  levee,  at  south  corpora- 
tion line  of  Geneva. 

Limberlost  Swamp 

On  U.S.  No.  27,  north  end  of  levee  at  south  corpora- 
tion line  of  Geneva. 

Porter  Home  Site 

Gene  Stratton-Porter,  famous  novelist,  lived  here 
for  four  years,  following  her  marriage  1886.  Here  was 
born  her  only  child,  Jeanette. 

In  front  of  Porter  Homestead  on  lot  No.  48,  east  side 
of  Second  street,  Decatur. 

First  Grist  Mill 

Adams  County 

Site  of  water  power  mill  built  1834  by  E.  A.  Godard, 
who,  with  George  W.  Heath  platted  in  1846  town  of  Pleas- 
ant Mills. 

East  side  of  Main  street  near  Monroe  street,  Pleasant 
Mills. 

St.  Mary’s  River 

The  south  fork  of  the  Maumee.  Early  local  name 
Ke-ki-on-ga  Shawnee  Co-ko-the-ke  Sepe  or  Kettle  river. 
Miami  name  was  Ma-me-i-wa-si-pi-wi,  Sturgeon. 

On  U.S.  No.  27,  at  bridge,  north  of  Decatur,  marked 
on  west  side  of  road  facing  north. 

St.  Mary’s  River 

On  U.S.  No.  27,  at  Bridge,  north  of  Decatur.  Marker 
on  east  side  of  road  facing  south. 

On  U.S.  No.  224,  at  Bridge,  east  limits  of  Decatur, 
marker  on  north  side  of  road,  facing  east. 

On  U.S.  No.  224,  at  bridge,  east  limits  of  Decatur, 
marker  on  south  side  of  road  facing  west. 

Godfroy  Trace 

Old  Indian  Trail  from  Godfroy’s  reservation  on  Sal- 
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amonie  river  to  Rivarre  reserve  on  St.  Marys,  entered 
Adams  county  one  mile  south  and  passed  by  this  point. 

At  cross  roads  (northwest  corner)  section  31  Wabash 
township. 

Godfroy  Trace 

Old  Indian  trail  from  Godfroy’s  reservation  on  Sal- 
amonie  river  to  Rivarre  reserve  on  St.  Marys  river  via 
Geneva  and  Thompson’s  Prairie  crossed  Wabash  at  this 
point  known  as  Carrington’s  Ford. 

At  Prices  Bridge  over  Wabash  river. 

Godfrey  Trace 

North-south  county  road  here  follows  old  Indian 
trail  from  Godfroy  reserve  on  Salamonie  river  to  Rivarre 
reservation  on  St.  Marys  river.  Became  one  of  earliest 
county  highways. 

On  north  and  south  county  road  where  road  crosses 
south  line  of  section  29,  Blue  Creek  township. 

Godfroy  Trace 

Road  here  part  of  old  Indian  trail  from  Godfroy’s  re- 
serve in  Jay-Blackford  counties  to  Rivarre  reserve, 
Adams  county,  passed  through  present  Geneva. 

On  north  and  south  county  road,  at  southwest  corner 
of  Section  17,  Blue  Creek  township. 

Early  Schoolhouse 

Site  forty  rods  west.  First  schoolhouse  in  Adams  coun- 
ty, a log  building;  greased  paper  used  for  windows.  First 
teacher  Joshua  Randall. 

On  Poe  road  at  dead  end  of  old  Winchester  road,  in 
Root  township. 

Lowe  Cabin 

Occupied  site  30  rods  east,  built  1819  by  Henry  Lowe, 
first  white  settler  in  Adams  county,  abandoned  during 
Civil  war. 
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On  north  and  south  county  road,  (Godfroy  Trail)  at 
a point  one  mile  north  from  its  intersection  with  State 
road  No.  118. 


Decatur 

Named  for  naval  hero,  Stephen  Decatur.  Chosen 
county  seat  of  Adams  county  May  18,  1836,  and  selected 
1933,  as  site  for  one  of  first  federal  subsistence  home- 
steads projects  in  the  United  States. 

On  U.S.  No.  224,  west  end  of  present  bridge  across 
St.  Marys  river,  north  side  of  highway. 

Berne 

Settled  1852  by  seventy  devout  Mennonite  immigrants 
who  came  here  direct  from  Switzerland,  town  platted 
1871,  and  named  for  capital  of  Switzerland. 

Post  office  lot  on  Main  street,  Berne. 

Limberlost — Post  Office 

Opened  on  this  corner  1841,  renamed  Geneva  1872. 
Served  villages  of  Alexander  and  Buffalo,  later  incorpo- 
rated in  Geneva. 

In  lot  No.  37,  southwest  comer  Main  and  Ringold 
streets,  Geneva. 

Monmouth 

Oldest  townsite  in  Adams  county,  laid  out  in  1836 
on  Piqua  road  or  Wayne  Trace.  Once  a thriving  business 
center,  considered  as  possible  county  seat. 

On  U.S.  No.  27,  at  south  limits  of  Monmouth. 

Linn  Grove 

Platted  1857  as  Buena  Vista  by  Robert  Simison,  early 
settler  of  Hartford  township.  Includes  site  of  James- 
town, platted  1838. 

In  Linn  Grove. 
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Indiana 

Settled  by  France,  ceded  to  England  1763,  acquired 
by  United  States  1763,  became  territory  1800,  State  1816, 
center  of  population  since  1890. 

On  U.S.  No.  224  at  Indiana-Ohio  State  line,  north 
side  of  highway  facing  east. 

Indiana 

On  State  road  No.  33  at  Indiana-Ohio  state  line.  North 
side  of  highway,  facing  east. 

First  Protestant  Church  (Decatur) 

Occupied  this  site.  Frame  structure  built  1851  by 
Methodist.  First  resident  pastor,  M.  M.  Hahn.  Rebuilt 
into  opera  house  about  1898. 

Northwest  comer,  First  and  Jackson  street,  Decatur. 

First  Church  (Decatur) 

St.  Mary’s  Roman  Catholic.  Frame  structure  began 
here  in  1846,  completed  1847,  used  until  1873.  First  pas- 
tor, Father  E.  M.  Faller. 

Northwest  comer  Madison  and  Fifth  streets,  Deca- 
tur. 

First  House  (Decatur) 

Built  on  this  site  1836  by  Jacob  Hofer  (Huffer),  first 
citizen  of  Decatur.  He  surveyed  and  platted  town  of  De- 
catur, June  23,  1836. 

Northeast  corner  Monroe  and  First  streets,  Decatur. 

First  Schoolhouse  (Decatur) 

Built  here  1840.  One  room  20x30,  used  as  school  and 
town  meeting  place  until  1850.  Early  teachers  were  Dav- 
id Studabaker  and  Sally  Stoops. 

Southeast  corner  Jackson  and  Second  street,  Deca- 
tur. 

Gen©  Stratton-Porter 

Limberlost  Cabin  Home,  one  block  east  of  east  side 
Highway  27,  Geneva,  Indiana. 
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ADAMS  COUNTY,  WAY  BACK  WHEN— 

Introduction 

I don’t  know  just  exactly  why  I am  writing  these 
things  about  Adams  County  and  its  people  but  I suppose 
it  is  because  no  one  else  has  written  much  about  them 
and,  furthermore,  Editor  John  Heller  requested  it,  al- 
though I think  that  John  Snow  should  have  a lot  of  cred- 
it for  his  history  of  the  county.  Then,  too,  perhaps,  it  is 
because  I have  been  a lifelong  resident  of  the  county  and 
know  considerable  about  it  and  its  people.  So,  just  to 
start  things  right  as  to  who  and  what,  I shall  identify  my- 
self and  furnish,  if  possible,  some  evidence  at  least  as  to 
what  qualifications  I may  have  in  presuming  to  set  forth 
certain  facts,  figures  and  fancies. 

I was  born  in  Decatur,  in  Adams  county,  in  the  grand 
old  state  of  Indiana,  shortly  after  the  Civil  war.  My  father 
was  John  P.  Quinn,  a lawyer  in  Decatur,  and  my  mother 
was  Uritta  (Long)  Quinn.  Both  were  members  of  pio- 
neer families.  My  mother  was  born  on  a farm  just  across 
the  river  from  Decatur  in  a log  cabin  on  land  patented  by 
my  grandfather,  Jeremiah  Long,  way  back  in  the  begin- 
ning of  civilization  here.  My  father  was  born  in  Ohio, 
but  his  father,  Jimmy  Quinn,  a native  of  Ireland,  with 
his  diminutive  wife  came  into  Adams  county  in  the 
“forties”  and  settled  on  a farm  adjacent  to  the  Washing- 
ton church  in  Washington  township,  built  his  cabin  and 
proceeded  to  pioneer  to  the  best  of  his  Irish  ability,  lived 
until  1878  and  always  remembered  each  time  when  he 
came  to  town,  horseback  or  team  and  “big  wagon”  or 
with  team  and  rear  running  gears  of  the  wagon  only, 
if  the  so-called  highways  were  bad,  which  they  were 
most  of  the  time,  to  put  on  his  Prince  Albert  coat  and  bat- 
tered silk  hat,  be  gob,  rain  or  shine. 

Father  enlisted  for  the  Civil  War  in  ’62  in  Company 
“H,”  89th  Indiana  Volunteers,  served  three  years,  came 
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home  sound  of  limb  and  mind,  married,  took  up  the  law, 
became  a partner  of  Judge  Studabaker,  who  was  of  the 
first  of  the  pioneers;  prospered  to  some  extent,  knew 
everybody  in  the  county  and  liked  them,  and  died  leaving 
three  boys  to  carry  on.  I married  Eva  Patterson,  daugh- 
ter of  Captain  R.  D.  Patterson  of  Company  “H,”  who  was 
born  in  Adams  county  in  1845  and  was  also  entitled  to 
be  called  an  “old  timer.” 

After  this  little  statement  of  identification  I can  state 
that  Decatur  was  just  a little  over  three  decades  old  when 
I arrived  that  bitter  cold  day  and  at  15  years  of  age  I 
went  to  work  for  Judge  Studabaker  in  the  Adams  County 
Bank,  sweeping  out  the  bank  and  cleaning  the  windows 
and  otherwise  trying  to  make  myself  useful.  At  that  time 
there  were  only  two  banks  in  the  county,  the  other  be- 
ing the  National  Bank  which  had  only  recently  started. 
Everyone  knew  my  father  and  Judge  Studabaker  and  so 
almost  from  the  jump  I knew  everyone  also  and  they 
knew  me. 

I think  that  I know  personally  something  of  the  ear- 
lier history  and  “atmosphere”  of  this  county  and  what 
I do  not  know  personally  I absorbed  from  my  own  folks, 
Judge  Studabaker,  William  G.  Spencer,  Jesse  Niblick, 
Billy  Niblick,  Peter  Holthouse,  Judge  Bobo,  Judge  Heller, 
Charlie  Schirmeyer,  Col.  Fordyce  and  a host  of  other  pio- 
neers both  in  the  town  and  scattered  around  over  the 
county.  I want  to  say  it  as  hard  as  I can  that  the  pioneers 
were  a wonderful  bunch  of  people,  as  a rule  strikingly 
individual,  aggressive,  with  ability  and  capacity  for  hard 
work  that  was  phenomenal. 

The  “Kingpin”  of  them  all  was  Samuel  L.  Rugg  and 
we  all  ought  to  know  something  about  that  wonderful 
man. 

Perhaps  a philosopher,  philosophizing  as  is  his  wont, 
might  reason  thus:  “man  is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trou- 
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ble,”  and  add — “what  do  folks  amount  to  anyway?”  A babe 
is  born  and  years  are  added  to  his  little  history,  he  dies 
grey  bearded  and  ’tis  as  a stone  cast  into  a placid  pool, 
the  tiny  wavelets  soon  disappear  and  all  is  quiet  again. 
We  humbly  do  not  subscribe  to  such  reasoning.  The 
quotation  stated,  that  he  might  have  philosophically 
used,  meant  something  else  altogether.  Man  is  of  some 
consequence. 

On  August  28,  in  the  Year  1805 

One  hundred  and  twenty-four  years  ago,  four  short 
years  before  Abraham  Lincoln’s  birth — and  he  was  of 
some  consequence — one  Samuel  L.  Rugg  was  born.  Down 
in  Oneida  county  in  the  state  of  New  York  this  event  hap- 
pened and  then  and  there  started  something  that  has  had 
a profound  influence  on  some  of  us  and  others  of  us  who 
live  in  the  capital  of  Adams  county,  Indiana. 

Samuel  was  a genius.  He  was  ambitious,  a worker 
and  a student  and  he  was  most  certainly  one  with  a vis- 
ion. Until  1832,  Samuel  did  one  thing  and  another  but 
in  1832  Indiana  claimed  him  as  her  own.  Samuel  had 
grit,  individuality,  persuasion  and  great  executive  abil- 
ity. 

He  could  out  sing  the  birds  and  talk  all  negation  into 
positiveness.  He  was  irresistible  and  unresisted.  He  had 
vision  and  his  favorite  sentence  was,  “Come  on,  boys.” 
He  landed  in  Allen  county,  intended  there  to  stay,  but 
that  county  was  too  crowded.  To  the  south  of  him  was 
a stretch  of  territory  that  was  without  home  or  name  or 
mother.  That  appealed  to  Samuel.  Forthwith  he  waded 
streams,  forded  inland  lakes,  traversed  the  wilderness 
and  reached  Indianapolis.  Indianapolis  had  authority 
those  days  like  unto  that  of  this  day.  He  told  those  fel- 
lows there  convincingly  that  he  wanted  to  mother,  name 
and  inhabit  certain  territory  and  as  advance  information 
he  wanted  that  county  named  Adams  county.  They 
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agreed.  He  got  his  county.  He  journeyed  back  and  mark- 
ed his  responsibilty  by  length  and  breadth  and  put  up 
his  stake. 

Now,  he  had  a county,  named  to  be  sure  but  no  more 
capital  than  a rabbit.  Confidently  he  picked  a spot,  felt 
satisfied  with  the  location.  Others  felt  satisfied  also  be- 
cause, you  know,  Samuel  was  satisfied.  What  to  name  the 
blamed  thing  might  have  puzzled  some.  Not  Samuel 
however.  It  was  easy  as  easy  could  be  for  him.  Was  he 
not  born  in  1805,  that  gallant  year  when  Stephen  Decatur 
made  his  brilliant  exploit  in  far  off  Tripoli?  Who  dared 
be  forced  ahead  of  Stephen  in  heroic  lore,  less  it  be  John 
Paul  Jones?  Be  it  remembered  that  Samuel  in  company 
with  all  of  America  for  three  decades  from  1805  rated 
Decatur  far  ahead  of  that  of  John  Paul,  ahead  of  Caesar  or 
Napoleon  and  felt  perhaps  that  he  rushed  the  “Father  of 
his  country”  for  first  place.  Samuel  was  a Stephen  De- 
catur enthusiast.  Decatur  to  him  was  magic  word,  that 
had  power  within  itself.  Decatur  was  the  kind  of  red- 
blooded  American  that  Samuel  insisted  than  whom  none 
better  had  existed  or  would  exist  and  whose  name  was  a 
first  class,  complete  and  endurable  synonym  for  every- 
thing that  was  the  last  word  in  all  the  virtues.  Samuel 
all  along  had  said  so.  The  welkin  rang  with  the  knowl- 
edge of  his  preference.  Without  the  slightest  hesitation 
then  he  named  the  baby,  spanked  it  too,  perhaps  between 
times,  for  his  love  was  of  a sternness,  it  may  be  said.  For 
eighteen  long  years  Samuel  did  double  duty  as  his  coun- 
ty’s clerk  and  recorder  and  then  to  some  extent  he  wean- 
ed the  youngster  and  branched  out  a little  in  helping  In- 
diana find  herself.  He  was  a state  senator,  was  the  first 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  did  wonderful 
work  those  years.  He  found  time  to  promote  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Richmond  and  Fort  Wayne  railroad,  to  promote 
the  Decatur  and  Fort  Wayne  plank  road,  and  be  it  re- 
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membered  that  in  his  generosity  he  gave  Decatur  its  pub- 
lic building  sites,  whooped  up  anything  that  needed 
whooping  up  and  claimed  always  that  Decatur  was  right, 
would  be  right,  was  named  right,  now  and  forever,  amen. 

Samuel  passed  away  after  all  this  life  of  intense  act- 
ivity on  the  28th  day  of  March  in  the  year  1871,  the  fa- 
ther of  the  county  of  Adams  in  the  state  of  Indiana  and  of 
its  capital. 

Samuel  L.  Rugg  was  a worthy  man,  one  whom  it  is 
not  only  a duty  but  a grateful  joy  to  honor  and  remember. 

Founding  of  Decatur 

I breathed  the  “atmosphere”  of  the  early  day  and  can 
shut  my  eyes  and  reconstruct  scenes  of  town  and  coun- 
tryside, wade  in  memory  through  the  bottomless  mud  of 
the  highways  and  see  the  smoke  curling  out  of  the  mud 
and  plaster  chimneys  built  on  the  outside  of  the  cabins. 
See  the  tiny  bits  of  cultivated  lands  and  the  overwhelming 
acres  of  timber  lands  and  the  beauty  and  glory  of  its  mag- 
nificent trees. 

There  is  a whale  of  a difference  between  the  days 
of  long  ago  in  Adams  County  and  Decatur  at  the  present, 
about  as  much  difference,  I presume,  as  between  Deca- 
tur now  and  the  sky  line  of  New  York  and  it  was  a long 
hard  struggle  for  the  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people 
who  have  successively  lived,  moved  and  had  their  being 
in  this  vicinity  since  that  day  in  1836  when  old  Samuel  L. 
Rugg  and  his  two  companions  accosted  Tommie  John- 
son, as  he  sat  on  the  banks  of  the  Kegionga  river.  That 
is  a story  worth  telling. 

Just  how  the  present  location  of  Decatur  was  agreed 
upon  and  the  incidents  pertaining  thereto  were  a mys- 
tery to  most  persons  until  a few  years  ago,  when  Jacob  W. 
Johnson,  of  Decatur,  related  a story  that  he  had  heard 
his  father,  Johnson  Johnson,  tell  many  times  during  his 
lifetime. 
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I can  vouch  for  this  story  for  was  it  not  told  a thou- 
sand times  by  Tommie? 

I knew  Tommie  Johnson.  He  was  a fat,  squat  round 
faced  man,  with  mountainous  whiskers,  when  I knew 
him  in  his  old  age,  and  it  was  his  habit  to  wade  into  town 
from  his  farm  four  miles  southwest  of  the  new  settle- 
ment and  enjoy  himself  in  the  way  most  of  the  pio- 
neers did  enjoy  themselves  in  those  days  of  long  ago. 

Spread  of  record  in  the  County  achieves  may  be 
found  a little  different  story,  but  Mr.  Rugg  was  a great 
“hand”  to  do  things  in  the  early  organizing  days  and 
make  a record  to  suit  himself  afterwards. 

The  elder  Johnson,  Thomas,  was  born  in  1801  and 
moved  into  Adams  county  in  the  year  1833,  having  heard 
from  travelers  who  came  to  his  Ohio  home  that  Adams 
county  was  a good  place  in  which  to  locate.  Johnson 
accordingly  set  out  on  his  journey,  following  the  trails 
and  river  to  Wiltshire,  came  on  down  the  river  to  Pleasant 
Mills,  which  at  the  time  was  a little  settlement,  and  struck 
off  from  there  across  country.  He  located  what  appeared 
to  him  as  being  a good  place  for  a homestead,  staked  it, 
tramped  to  Fort  Wayne  and  made  his  entries  and  got 
certificates  and  made  a clearing  and  erected  his  cabin. 
The  place  is  still  owned  by  his  son,  Jacob.  At  that  time 
Johnson’s  isolation  was  complete;  Pleasant  Mills  was  a 
small  settlement  on  the  river,  Monmouth  had  a few  souls 
and  one  store  and  a little  larger  settlement  at  Wiltshire. 
All  traffic,  such  as  there  was,  was  by  the  river.  Supplies 
were  barged  by  canal  to  Fort  Wayne  and  salt  and  coffee 
were  boated  from  Fort  Wayne  up  the  river  to  Monmouth 
and  Pleasant  Mills.  Salt  and  coffee  was  the  limit  how- 
ever, to  the  imports.  These  two  necessities  of  course, 
Johnson  had  to  have  and  he  had  to  come  to  the  river  and 
wait  with  patience  for  the  boat  which  made  weekly  trips 
very  irregularly. 
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Where  Decatur  is  and  all  the  adjacent  territory  was 
a trackless  forest,  Johnson  blazed  a few  trees  to  mark  the 
trail  from  his  cabin  to  the  river  and  his  river  object  was 
the  high  bank  at  the  foot  of  what  is  now  Monroe  street. 
There  was  no  other  tree  marking,  blazing,  as  they  were 
called,  in  the  whole  territory.  Winchester  to  Fort  Wayne 
was  known  as  the  Winchester  trail,  but  that  had  been  only 
of  such  a nature  as  to  let  the  army  wagons  and  guns 
through  and  was  long  since  almost  obliterated.  One  day 
Johnson  was  sitting  on  the  bank  of  the  St.  Marys  river 
on  the  spot  where  the  Monroe  street  river  bridge  now 
stands  waiting  for  the  supply  row  boat  with  its  tiny  car- 
go of  salt  and  coffee  to  come,  having  waited  for  hours 
and  yet  no  boat  in  sight,  when  four  men  on  horseback 
rode  up  and  accosted  him  and  introduced  themselves  as 
Samuel  L.  Rugg,  Joel  Roe  and  two  that  Johnson  did  not 
remember  and  stated  to  Johnson  that  they  had  been  pros- 
pecting for  a county  seat  for  Adams  county,  had  been 
over  the  territory  in  the  center  of  the  county,  had  found 
it  unsuitable,  being  low  and  swampy  and  no  immediate 
possibility  of  drainage,  and  had  investigated  the  Wabash 
river  section  in  the  south  of  the  county  and  were  now 
about  through  with  the  St.  Marys  river  section  in  the 
north  part  of  the  county.  They  quizzed  Johnson  as  to 
his  knowledge  of  the  land  thereabout  and  Johnson  told 
them  that  he  had  been  in  the  country  about  three  years, 
had  tramped  and  hunted  all  around,  knew  that  the 
ground  in  this  immediate  section  laid  pretty  high,  that 
only  two  creeks  ran  through  it,  they  being  what  is  known 
as  Borum’s  Run  and  Number’s  Creek,  and  to  hisTcertain 
knowledge  the  spot  they  were  now  on,  and  immediate 
vicinity  was  the  highest  along  the  river  and  was  no  sub- 
ject to  overflow  and  could  be  easily  drained.  This  conversa- 
tion took  place  along  about  noon,  and  Rugg  and  his  as- 
sociates determined  that  they  would  go  a little  farther 
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north  and  make  a circuit,  and  verify  this  information 
and  asked  Johnson  to  accompany  them,  which  Johnson 
declined,  stating  that  he  was  out  of  salt  and  coffee  and 
could  not  afford  to  miss  the  boat — and  at  any  rate  would 
have  to  start  home  before  dark  because  he  had  to  follow 
his  blazes  while  it  was  yet  light.  Rugg  and  the  others 
made  arrangements  with  Johnson  to  meet  them  at  9 
o’clock  the  next  morning  which  was  done  and  after  some 
consultation  Rugg  said  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
location  was  considerably  north  of  the  center  of  the 
county,  that  other  features  of  the  location  made  it  im- 
perative that  it  be  selected  for  the  county  seat  and  he 
asked  Johnson  to  blaze  a tree  for  the  location  notice. 
Johnson  was  an  expert  axeman  and  selected  a white  oak 
tree  of  large  diameter  and  blazed  a smooth  surface  there- 
on— as  smooth  as  if  made  by  a plane,  and  Rugg  formally 
marked  the  location.  Johnson  accompanied  Rugg  to  Fort 
Wayne,  and  at  Rugg’s  solicitation  entered  the  northeast 
quarter  of  section  three  and  while  there  they  prepared  for 
a survey  of  the  townsite,  which  was  soon  done,  the  origi- 
nal survey  and  plat  being  bounded  by  Monroe  street  on 
the  north  and  Adams  street  on  the  south  and  the  river 
on  the  east  and  Fifth  street  on  the  west.  Johnson  carried 
the  chain  in  these  surveys.  Johnson  also  carried  the  chain 
for  the  survey  made  soon  afterwards  between  the  village 
of  Vera  Cruz,  or  Newville  on  the  Wabash  river  in  Wells 
county,  following  closely  the  creek  now  known  as  Borum’s 
Run,  to  the  old  angling  road  is  still  remembered  by  a 
number  of  people.  Almost  immediately  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  town  survey  Rugg  gave  orders  for  the  con- 
struction of  a double  log  building  so  that  travelers  going 
up  and  down  the  river  might  have  accommodations  for 
man  and  beast  and  shortly  followed  other  buildings,  and 
settlers  came  in,  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  This  first 
double  log  building  was  located  about  where  the  Ash- 
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baucher  tin  shop  on  First  street  is  now.  Mr.  Johnson 
is  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  laid  the  first  axe  into 
the  clearing  of  the  ground  for  the  location  of  the  best 
town  in  Indiana. 

A Pioneer’s  Cabin 

I can  remember  when  if  you  took  any  highway  out 
from  Decatur,  the  great  woods  were  everywhere  and 
cleared  places  were  as  oasises  in  the  desert.  Most  cab- 
ins and  barns  were  of  log  and  if  a man  owned  80  acres 
only  about  one-third  of  it  was  cleared.  All  fences  were 
of  rails  (the  countryside  boasted  “rail  splitters”  that 
could  have  put  the  prowess  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  shame 
along  that  line)  and  no  tileing  of  fields  to  speak  of 
and  what  tileing  or  drainage  there  was  was  made 
of  hewed  boards  made  into  a conduit  to  drain  off 
some  pond  from  a cleared  field,  the  drainage  going  into 
the  timber  places  to  some  low  spot  there.  The  cleared 
land  everywhere  was  dotted  with  ponds,  some  were  min- 
ature  lakes,  and  there  the  water  stayed  until  it  dried 
up  in  the  summer  and  there  was  more  green  scum,  mos- 
quitos and  other  insects  than  any  other  place  in  the  world. 

One  of  the  homiest  places  that  it  was  ever  my  good 
fortune  to  visit,  and  I visited  it  in  my  youth  many  times, 
was  the  cabin  home  of  “T.  W.”  and  Aunt  Debbie  Andrews 
in  Washington  township.  One  big  room  and  a loft  reached 
by  a ladder,  big  open  fireplace  and  a “puncheon”  floor, 
the  room  festooned  by  strings  of  dried  corn  and  other 
dried  eatables  suspended  along  the  ceiling,  the  inside  all 
whitewashed  to  a whiteness,  the  furniture  made  by  the 
capable  hands  of  these  folks,  the  huge  iron  pot  simmer- 
ing over  the  coals  of  that  fireplace.  The  cabin  was  neat 
and  trim  and  “homey”  describes  it. 

“T.  W.”  was  a great  Bible  student  and  lean  and  lank 
and  long,  grizzled  and  a great  “visitor.”  Aunt  Debbie 
was  the  dearest  little  bent  old  mother  you  have  ever  seen. 
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Religious  Discussions 

They  in  common  with  most  folks  raised  their  own  to- 
bacco and  cured  it  as  best  they  could  but  the  weed  was 
as  strong  as  iron  and  you  could  smell  the  blue  smoke, 
leagues  and  leagues  away.  But  believe  me,  it  was  such 
a place  that  everybody  “liked  to  come  and  hated  to  go 
away.” 

“T.  W.”  would  argue  scripture,  by  the  way  the  Holy 
Bible  was  always  spoken  of  as  “the  Scriptures,”  and  when 
Gabe  Kintz  was  schoolmaster  out  there,  as  he  was  many 
years,  he  being  a Catholic  and  “T.  W.”  a Methodist,  there 
was  room  for  discussion  and  their  arguments  brought  in 
the  country  side  and  never  did  anyone  get  hurt  for  al- 
ways the  discussions  were  simply  verbal  but  these  princi- 
pals were  always  joined  by  enthusiastic  adherents  and 
the  most  extravagrant  statements  made  and  it  was  as 
good  as  a circus  and  none  was  ever  convinced  by  any  op- 
posing argument. 

The  Crists,  Barnetts,  Johnsons,  Simcokes,  Russels, 
Parrishs,  Andrews,  Merrymans,  Bolingers,  not  forget- 
ting old  man  Jimmie  Quinn,  were  the  clans,  and  they 
neighbored  harmoniously  with  the  Reiters,  Kohnes, 
Lengerichs,  Hackmans,  Myers,  Heidemans,  Heimans, 
Bakers,  and  others. 

In  fact,  they  shared  each  other’s  sorrows  and  they 
shared  each  other’s  joys,  fair  weather  or  foul,  helped  each 
other  thresh,  tended  each  other  in  sickness  and  joined  in 
“log  raisins”  and  a good  many  of  them  drank  strong  liq- 
uor out  of  an  iron  dipper  or  a gourd  and  quantity  by  dose 
and  in  the  aggregate  was  some  thing  to  make  one  marvel. 

The  Piqua  Read 

They  built  the  court  house  in  ’72  and  its  brick  ponder- 
osity threw  the  frame  business  section  into  drabbiest 
appearance  imaginable.  It  was  a positive  joy  to  be  pick- 
ed on  a jury  those  days  and  be  of  some  importance  in 
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this  grand  edifice,  and  jury  service  was  to  be  cultivated, 
not  avoided.  Judge  Bobo  ruled  from  the  bench  and  I my- 
self heard  Senator  Joseph  E.  McDonald  say  that  Judge 
Bobo  had  the  finest  legal  mind  of  any  person  he  had  ever 
met.  That  was  praise  indeed  because  the  Senator  along 
with  Senator  Vorhees  were  counted  the  best  lawyers  in 
Indiana. 

The  “Piqua  Road”  was  the  main  artery  of  transporta- 
tion then  and  back  of  then  until  a time  that  “men’s  minds 
runneth  not  to  the  contrary.”  This  highway  ran  its  tor- 
tious course  from  Piqua,  Ohio,  through  Wiltshire  to  Fort 
Wayne.  It  followed  the  east  side  of  the  St.  Marys  river 
for  many  miles  and  was  originally  an  animal  path  the 
animals  instinctively  following  the  high  ground  and 
finding  the  best  route  free  of  swamps  and  swales,  sink 
holes  and  quicksand  bottoms  and  was  then  in  time  used 
by  the  Indians  and  when  the  white  folks  came  there  was 
a trail  already  made  for  them  and  the  Piqua  road  came 
into  being. 

Folks  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  used  that  road. 
Easterners,  floated  down  the  Ohio,  came  up  the  canal  to 
St.  Marys,  took  this  trail  overland  towards  Chicago  and 
the  great  northwest.  Pioneers,  adventurers,  settlers, 
officials,  prospectors,  investors,  hunters,  traders  went 
this  trail  and  covered  wagons  daily  cluttered  up  the  land- 
scape. The  inn  at  Wiltshire,  one  at  the  banks  of  the  creek 
in  section  27  in  St  Marys  township,  three  at  Monmouth 
took  care  of  man  and  beast.  The  road  missed  Decatur 
coming  north  from  Willshire  it  wound  its  way  past  the 
Kern  and  Dailey  farms  over  east  of  town  on  in  past  the 
north  side  of  Belmont  Park  on  by  what  is  now  Bellview 
farm  and  the  Nimrod  Dailey  farm  to  join  what  is  now 
known  as  U.  S.  Road  27  at  the  Pillars  farm  one  mile  north 
of  Decatur. 
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For  long  years  Billy  Blackburn  drove  the  stage  and 
he  could  tell  stories,  you  can  better  believe. 

The  Plank  Road 

In  time  Sam  Rugg  got  busy  and  built  the  “Plank 
road”  which  he  detoured  through  Pleasant  Mills  and  De- 
catur and  the  west  side  of  the  river  and  here  is  the  story 
of  that  famous  road. 

One  of  the  things  that  interests  us  perhaps  is  that 
everything  worth  while  done  or  constructed,  had  to  orig- 
inate in  some  one  fellow’s  thought  and  that  fellow  have 
the  everlasting  nerve  to  talk  right  out  in  meetin’  to  such 
good  purpose  that  folks  would  believe  him  and  act  on  his 
suggestion  and  lo’  and  behold,  the  thing  would  be  accom- 
plished. Wonderful,  isn’t  it?  Now  this  observation  of 
ours  is  not  at  all  startling,  not  at  all,  any  one  will  admit 
that  some  one  has  to  start  things,  but  nevertheless  for  us 
to  philosophize  about  it  corrugates  our  gray  matter. 

Some  one  had  to  think  the  pyramids,  the  flivver,  the 
telephone  and  the  thousand  billion  other  things  that  have 
advanced  us  poor  mortals  on  the  way  to  ease  and  com- 
fort. Some  one  had  to  think  the  Cumberland  road  from 
the  Potomac  to  Illinois  and  while  he  thought  it  soon  after 
the  landing  of  Columbus,  congress  quarreled  about  it 
until  the  year  1836  and  while  it’s  true  they  splurged  some 
at  its  dedication  they  forgot  to  give  the  original  thinker 
any  credit  at  all.  One  could  argue  that  it  is  a sort  of  a 
duke’s  mixture  of  thoughts  that  produces  things  but  we 
insist  that  the  “way  back  behind”  idea  is  everlasting  in- 
dividual. Here  in  our  own  county  of  Adams,  there  has 
been  individuals  that  have  done  such  individualistic 
thinking  and  idea  starting  and  accomplished  quick  results, 
quite  unlike  the  Cumberland  road  proposition.  All  this 
above  prologue  brings  us  down  to  the  meat  that  we  have 
been  intending  to  carve,  towit: 

The  year  1850  had  begun  to  blazen  its  pathway  across 
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the  maze  of  pioneer  enthusiasms.  Adams  county  was 
in  what  one  might  say,  its  moulting  stage  and  it  was 
moulting  at  a right  smart  place.  This  and  that  had  been 
from  time  to  time  suggested  but  the  suggestors  did  not 
belong  to  the  class  that  we  have  above  indicated  and  their 
following  aggregated  in  most  instances  themselves  only. 

“Howsomeever,”  as  they  said  in  those  days,  our  old 
friend  Samuel  L.  Rugg  had  a mentality  that  ordinarily 
worked  at  fever  heat.  He  had  been,  as  you  know,  for  a 
long  time  county  recorder  and  likewise  simultaneously 
county  clerk  and  to  be  truthful  those  dual  occupations 
were  not  so  fatiguing  to  Samuel  as  one  might  think,  for 
he  had  time  to  be  administrator,  executor,  guardian,  coun- 
selor, assignee,  trustee,  attorney  at  law,  referee,  saw- 
miller,  flourmiller,  steamboat  operator,  land  speculator, 
promoter  and  very,  very  much  et  cetera. 

Samuel  had  listened  for  nigh  onto  fourteen  weary 
years  to  hourly  complaints  of  all  and  sundry  regarding 
everything  that  was  potentially  unsatisfactory  in  the 
fledging  county  and  more  particularly  to  violent  express- 
ions of  lurid  expletives  every  time  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  the  youthful  county  were  mentioned.  (Here  may 
we  parentetically  state  that  those  boys  had  some  right  to 
kick,  the  highways  were  very,  very  awful.)  Something 
had  to  be  done  and  Samuel  was  the  lad  who  could  think 
basically  and  fundamentally  and  originally.  Samuel  con- 
sulted his  friend,  Joseph  D.  Nuttman.  Mr.  Nutt  man  at 
that  time  had  pretty  well  corralled  all  the  available  cash 
and  its  equivalent  loose  in  the  country.  Says  Rugg  to 
Nuttman,  “Let’s  build  a regular  highway  from  the  Ohio 
state  line,  smack  dab  across  the  county  and  on  into  Fort 
Wayne  and  relieve  the  atmosphere  of  some  of  this  sul- 
phuric acid.”  “Let’s  build  it  of  boards,  like  a bridge,  and 
as  it  is  only  thirty  miles  from  Willshire  to  Fort  Wayne, 
we  will  only  have  to  build  one  support  at  each  end  and 
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we  can  charge  enough  toll  to  hold  it  up  in  the  middle.” 

Nuttman  fell  for  it  and  the  lads  at  Fort  Wayne  got 
into  the  game,  actually  believing  Samuel,  and  the  scheme 
was  commenced  to  be  done. 

Therefore  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Piqua  plank  road  was 
born. 

Before  we  commence  to  tell  about  it,  will  you  forgive 
us  if  we  take  off  our  hat  and  salute  those  promoters? 

To  build  was  a great  undertaking.  It  required  nerve, 
push,  money,  labor  and  quite  a sprinkling  of  trees. 

Be  it  remembered,  there  was  already  a highway, 
such  as  it  was,  that  ran  from  Willshire  westward  along 
the  “devil’s  back  bone”  twisting  and  squirming  its  tortu- 
ous way  to  Pleasant  Mills  and  then  sinuously  on  untangin- 
tly  it  reached  Decatur  and  then  on  via  Middletown  until  it 
reached  the  village  of  Fort  Wayne.  Thirteen  months  out 
of  the  twelve,  no  team,  be  they  ox,  horse  or  ass,  could  be 
driven  on  that  road  successfully  without  the  use  of  ad- 
jectives. This  then,  was  all  the  trail  that  Samuel  had  in 
mind  to  improve  so  prodigously.  This  is  what  he  propos- 
ed to  bridge.  He  had  thought  it,  by  gosh,  and  had  hypno- 
tised all  and  sundry. 

Operations  commenced.  Maybe  about  the  year  1853, 
it  was,  but  anyway,  it  was  dry  weather  when  they  start- 
ed. We  presume  they  started  in  dry  weather  so  as  to 
stimulate  moral  courage,  as  it  were. 

Now,  there  was  certain  specific  specifications  that 
must  be  adhered  to.  Some  of  which  were  that  nothing 
but  number  one  clear  white  oak  plank  should  be  used, 
without  knot  or  knot  hole,  eight  feet  long,  three  inches 
thick  and  twelve  inches  in  width,  be  laid  side  by  side 
snugly  and  chumily.  Stringers  to  be  laid  underneath  and 
to  be  four  by  fours  and  of  the  same  quality  of  oak.  High- 
way must  be  cleared  of  stumps  and  a slight  dump  made. 
On  the  west  side  of  the  plank  road  to  construct  a graded 
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dirt  road  and  on  each  side  of  highway  ditches  to  be  cut 
to  a certain  depthness. 

Then  the  fun  commenced.  Thirty-two  miles  isn’t 
so  very  far  in  these  days  of  the  flivver,  but  we  have  not 
been  able  to  learn  how  many  teams  of  oxen  it  took  to  pull 
the  stumps  and  grade  the  right  of  way  and  scoop  out  the 
ditches  and  haul  the  planks.  We  don’t  know  how  many 
men  worked  or  how  long  they  worked  or  whether  they 
belonged  to  the  union.  We  know  that  it  took  a little  hunk 
of  sawmills  to  saw  the  planks  and  the  saws,  they 
used  mind  you,  were  the  grandaddies  of  the  circular 
saws,  run  by  steam  all  right,  but  had  the  characteristics 
of  the  crosscut  saw,  work  up  and  down  in  true  perpen- 
dicular fashion  and  made  a saw  kerf  that  to  the  unini- 
tiated looked  as  if  that  was  the  main  purpose  of  the  ef- 
fort rather  than  to  saw  out  planks.  Then  those  planks 
and  stringers  had  to  be  delivered  and  laid  and  that  took 
more  oxen  and  by  golly,  it  was  a whale  of  a job. 

You  can  see,  easily  enough,  how  it  was  done,  and  so 
after  a while  it  was  all  finished  as  fine  as  could  be. 

We  are  not  very  good  in  mathematics  but  if  those 
planks  were  a foot  wide  and  there  are  so  many  feet  in  a 
mile  and  there  was  thirty-two  miles  all  together,  there 
must  have  been  at  least  a million  planks,  perhaps.“Clear 
white  oak” — goodness  me,  oh,  to  have  seen  the  marvelous 
trees  that  towered  heavenward  so  majestically. 

We  asked  one  of  our  lumber  yard  boys  what  such  a 
plank  would  cost  now-a-days,  and  he  said  at  least  five  or 
six  dollars.  Can’t  you  see  Samuel  was  dealing  in  millions 
— board  measure  and  dollars  and  cents. 

Without  a doubt  that  was  the  longest  bridge  in  the 
world.  Part  of  the  time,  in  wet  weather,  we  suspect,  it 
was  a suspension  bridge.  The  toll,  we  are  told,  did  not 
fully  support  it.  The  thought,  however,  had  become  a ma- 
terialized actuality.  Folks  at  Pleasant  Mills  could  sit  on 
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the  front  porch  of  the  village  groggery  and  chew  gum 
and  spit  on  the  planks.  Folks  at  Decatur  could  sit  on  the 
front  porch  of  perhaps  a half  dozen  of  such  places  and  do 
the  same  thing. 

The  stream  of  planks  undulated  gracefully  right  down 
Main  street  of  Decatur,  right  past  Mr.  Rugg’s  court  house 
and  Mr.  Nuttman’s  bank  and  general  merchandise  empo- 
rium and  those  gentlemen  could  see  their  handiwork  any 
time  they  might  care  to  wade  out  to  do  so. 

The  highway,  however,  had  some  obstructions,  name- 
ly: Toll  gates.  That  meant  that  every  so  often,  as  much 
as  the  public  would  stand,  was  a toll  gate.  A gate  tend- 
er lived  near  by  and  collected  so  much  per  each  according 
to  the  size  of  the  vehicle  and  perhaps  a little  extra  from  a 
foreign  license  plate.  At  any  rate  no  one  in  any  way  was 
displeased.  Other  folks  extended  the  road  from  Willshire 
to  St.  Marys  and  folks  from  Cincinnati  way  could  barge 
up  the  canal  to  St.  Marys  and  play  bridge  all  the  way  to 
Fort  Wayne. 

Bully  for  Rugg  and  Nuttman  and  Pliny  Hoagland  and 
all  the  rest  of  them.  Year  after  year  all  went  as  merry 
as  wedding  bells.  But  alas,  came  the  days  of  trouble. 
Planks  wore  out,  busted,  cracked  and  splintered.  String- 
ers snapped  and  drivers  snarled.  Repair  gangs  went  on 
strike  and  by  1862,  life  with  that  plank  road  was  simply 
one  doggone  thing  after  another.  They  tell  us  that  the 
Fort  Wayne  gang  kept  on  charging  toll  from  Middletown 
on  into  Fort  Wayne  as  long  as  ’til  1866. 

At  least,  my  friends,  that  was  one  chapter  in  our  coun- 
ty’s history.  ’Twas  a glorious  chapter — while  it  lasted. 

So,  after  all,  it  was  some  fellow’s  thought  materializ- 
ed. 

May  we  say,  that  we  have  always  felt  that  lack  of 
appreciation  of  stupendous  effort  was  one  of  our  weak- 
nesses but  in  this  instance,  we  feel  that  any  man  would 
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could  sell  an  idea  like  that  could  certainly  sell  harness 
to  Henry  Ford. 

The  St.  Marys  River 

The  St.  Marys  river  whose  source  is  up  near  Saint 
Marys,  Ohio,  and  runs  its  tortuous  course  through  Adams 
county  and  joins  the  St.  Joseph  river  at  Fort  Wayne  to 
make  the  Maumee  river,  was  named  by  the  Indians,  the 
river  “Kekionga.”  This  river  played  an  important  part 
during  the  exploration,  pioneering  and  settling  of  this 
region  and  history  is  to  a very  large  degree  silent  about 
it.  From  all  I can  gather  the  settlement  of  the  region  of 
the  Saint  Marys  river  was  fraught  with  more  peril,  suffer- 
ing and  discouragement  than  any  other  place  in  the  Mid- 
dle West.  The  Miami  Indians  who  lived  here  were 
a powerful  warlike  race  and  for  a hundred  years  resisted 
all  efforts  upon  the  part  of  the  whites  to  gain  a foothold. 
The  little  armies  of  the  whites  that  from  time  to  time 
sought  to  subdue  them  were  always  disastrously  defeated. 

These  little  armies  were  made  up  largely  of  very  in- 
efficient soldiers,  so  many  of  the  recruits  that  the  differ- 
ent commanders  were  able  to  get  were  of  the  worst 
character,  wornout  hunters  and  trappers,  who  joined 
only  to  get  fed,  not  to  fight,  and  it  was  not  until  General 
Wayne  with  an  army  of  trained  soldiers  came  on  did  the 
whites  triumph.  The  Saint  Marys  river  was  a great  aid 
to  the  Indians  and  was  constantly  used  by  them  for  they 
could  travel  swifter  that  way.  My  grandmother,  who  set- 
led  along  the  river  in  the  early  day,  used  to  tell  me  sto- 
ries gleaned  by  her  from  earlier  settlers,  trappers  and 
hunters  of  the  fierce  battles  waged,  the  depredations  of 
the  Indians  and  their  swift  retreat  by  river  chased  by  the 
soldiers  for  deeade  after  decade.  In  fact  the  river  was  the 
“main  highway”  and  its  history  full  of  thrills. 
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It  was  wonderful  how  fast  the  county  “settled  up.” 
The  county  recorder  had  plenty  of  business  and  land 
transfers  were  many.  May  I tell  you  a story  about  the 
first  land  transfer  and  call  your  attention  that  its  “ap- 
purtances”  listed  all  the  native  growing  things? 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1853,  one  James  Hipes  and 
Elizabeth,  his  wife,  executed  a deed  of  conveyance  to 
Eli  Zimmerman,  conveying  the  north  fractional  part  of 
the  northwest  quarter  of  section  twelve  in  township 
twenty-seven,  north  of  range  fourteen  east  and  also  the 
northeast  fractional  part  of  the  northeast  quarter  of 
section  eleven  in  said  township  and  range,  which  deed  was 
recorded  on  the  15th  day  of  October,  1836,  and  spread  of 
record  in  Deed  Record  “A”  in  the  recorder’s  office  of 
Adams  county  and  according  duly  attested  by  Hon.  Esaias 
Daily,  recorder. 

Now  at  first  blush,  that  may  not  seem  to  be  anything 
unusual,  the  simple  execution  and  recording  of  a deed  of 
conveyance — there  has  been  many  deeds  more  sensation- 
al committed  in  Adams  county — but  at  the  same  time  and 
by  the  same  token  this  was  an  unusual  proceeding  be- 
cause it  happened  that  this  deed  was  the  first  one  made 
and  recorded  in  our  beloved  county.  Somebody  had  to 
start  the  real  estate  game  and  James  and  Eli  were  the 
boys  who  started  the  boom. 

James  and  Elizabeth  must  have  had  plenty  time, 
paper  and  ink  the  day  they  executed  this  deed,  for  if  that 
deed  missed  any  of  the  “granted,  sold  and  conveyed”  and 
“appurtances”  and  “appertaining  to’s”  we  have  not  been 
able  to  discover  that  lapse.  In  that  deed  James  stipulat- 
ed that:  “bar  gained,  granted,  sold,  alienated,  released, 
conveyed  and  confirmed  all  his  right,  title,  interest, 
claim,  demand  whatever  in  law  and  in  equity  of  in  and  to 
the  said  premises  and  also  every  part  thereof  together 
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with  all  and  singular  the  privileges  and  appurtances  to 
the  same  belongings  or  in  anywise  appertaining  to  the 
same  and  the  rents  and  profits  thereof  to  have  and  to 
hold  the  said  premises  thereby,  bargained,  sold  or  meant 
or  intended  so  to  be  with  the  appurtances  to  the  only 
proper  use,  benefit  and  behoof  of  the  said  party.” 

There  you  have  it,  just  exactly  and  unconditionally 
and  particularly  what  James  sold.  Perhaps  James  did 
not  believe  it  necessary  to  put  all  that  stuff  in  but  might 
have  been  forced  to  do  so  by  Eli.  Eli  might  have  insisted 
on  the  words  “the  use  and  benefit  and  behoof”  being  put 
in,  because  from  what  we  have  heard  of  Eli  of  the  old 
times,  Eli  was  very  liable  to  have  insisted  on  several 
things. 

Now,  it  was  just  as  plain  as  plain  could  be  that  Eli 
got  every  blessed  thing  that  James  had  in  and  around 
that  real  estate,  but  may  we  ask,  what  the  dickens  did 
James  have  anyway?  We  have  it  from  an  eyewitness 
(an  old  gentleman  who  now  has  his  second  sight  and 
who  acquired  this  particular  knowledge  from  his  own 
father)  that  that  land  conveyed  in  said  deed  at  the  time 
of  said  conveyance  was  absolutely  naked  as  far  as  having 
any  adornment  thereon  placed  thereon  by  any  human 
hands.  That  in  reality  and  in  fact  the  land  so  conveyed 
amounted  to  seventy-three  acres  (not  to  say  anything  of 
the  Kekionga  river,  which  cut  the  land  almost  amidships) 
and  was  within  a stone’s  throw  of  what  is  now  and  what 
was  then  to  be  Decatur,  Adams  county,  Indiana.  We  in- 
quired therefore,  naturally  to  what  and  for  whyfor  was  the 
said  deed  cluttered  up  with  “together  with  all  and  singu- 
lar the  privileges  and  appurtances  to  the  same  belonging 
or  in  anywise  appertaining.” 

Now,  there  may  have  been  and  probably  was  nothing 
particularly  meant  by  those  profound  legal  inconsequen- 
tials,  yet  on  the  other  hand  perhaps  there  was.  The  deal 
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was  made  in  the  fall  of  the  year  and  the  hickory  nuts 
were  in  bloom  also  were  the  butternuts  and  walnuts  et 
cetera.  Eli  must  have  had  method  when  he  insisted,  if 
he  did,  that  everything  be  plainly  set  forth.  The  glorious 
October  days  were  tinting  earth  and  sky  and  all  the  in- 
habitants thereof  and  Eli  was  no  doubt  enraptured,  ex- 
alted and  desirous. 

Yellow  to  golden  had  become  the  elm,  beech,  honey 
locust,  chestnut,  red  ash,  and  hickory;  the  black  walnut, 
butternut,  white  beech  and  jpoplars  were  green  and  yel- 
low; the  alder,  silver  maple  and  willows  yellowed,  and 
the  sumachs,  red  oaks,  white  oaks,  flowering  dogwood 
and  hazel  nut  were  a mass  of  scarlet  and  crimson.  The 
sassafras  and  red  sugar  maples  were  all  shades  of  purple, 
crimson,  scarlet,  orange  and  yellow.  In  truth  and  in 
fact  that  seventy-three  acres  was  a mass  of  color,  beauti- 
ful beyond  compare.  The  elms  and  oaks  towered  heaven- 
ward and  joined  majestically  in  the  carnival.  Besides  all 
this,  every  tree  had  its  squirrel,  every  hole  its  rabbit  and 
every  trysting  place  its  deer.  Friend  Hipes  conveyed  to 
friend  Eli  great  and  marvelous  wealth  on  that  day  of 
long  ago.  Besides  conveying  those  broad  acres  which 
were  also  four  thousand  miles  deep  and  a million  miles 
high,  these  “appurtances”  were  transferred:  Slipery  wa- 
ter elm,  white  elm,  shellbark  hickory,  white  hickory, 
pig  nut,  hickory  water  beech,  yellow  beech,  honey  lo- 
cust, black  locust,  chestnut,  willows,  yellow  popular, 
sugar  maple,  white  maple,  quaking  aspen,  hackberry, 
pawpaw,  red  haw,  black  haw,  sarvis,  june  berry,  burr 
oak,  pin  oaks,  sweet  oaks,  red  oaks,  butternut,  walnut, 
sycamores,  spice  woods,  cotton  woods,  prickly  ash,  white 
ash,  black  ash,  calico  ash,  linden,  buckeye,  mulberry, 
crab  apples,  wild  cherry,  wild  pulmb,  red  bud,  iron  wood, 
pine,  black  raspberry,  red  raspberry,  wild  grapes,  black- 
berries, dewberries,  wild  current,  wild  gooseberries, 
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witch  hazel,  hawthrone,  sumachs,  red  ossier,  bitter  sweet, 
ginsing,  Indian  turnips,  spikenard,  Solomon’s  seal,  and 
a considerable  bunch  of  may  apples,  and  wild  roses. 

For  the  whole  doggone  thing  Eli  paid  that  man  the 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  dollars.  The  record  says 
so,  and  presumably  James  got  the  money.  Besides  that 
Eli  bought  isolation  and  solitude.  He  could  go  onto  that 
seventy-three  acres  and  commune  alone  with  nature,  if 
he  wanted  to,  and  no  one  could  say  to  him,  nay.  As  far 
as  that  is  concerned  he  could  so  commune  most  anywhere 
within  an  area  of  ten  miles  of  that  place.  At  any  rate  Eli 
had  paid  and  Mr.  Dailey  had  put  the  paper  of  record  by 
gosh. 

Many  years  have  passed.  Where,  o’  where,  may  we 
ask  has  gone  all  that  glory  of  autumnal  beauty?  Saw 
mills,  my  boy,  and  the  hungry  axe  have  levied  their  de- 
structive toil.  What  good  did  it  do  Eli  to  insist  on  “ap- 
purtances”  being  put  in  that  deed?  We  cannot  answer 
but  perhaps  and  maybe  before  the  years  to  come  shall 
have  equaled  the  years  since  that  deed  was  made  a love 
of  nature  and  its  growing  glories  shall  have  silene- 
wanton  destruction  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  those  with 
the  “growing  hand”  shall  bring  into  loving  visibility  the 
glories  of  the  original  “appurtances”  and  those  acres 
become  again  “a  thing  of  beauty  and  a joy  forever.” 

An  Indian  Reservation 

One  hundred  and  five  years  ago,  at  Saint  Marys, 
Ohio,  was  held  one  of  the  doggonest  Indian  powwows, 
most  ever  heard  of,  outclassed  perhaps  only  by  the  fa- 
mous round  table,  wampun,  killikinick  discussion  that 
William  Penn,  of  blessed  memory,  had  with  the  big  chiefs. 

This  is  the  how  of  it:  At  that  time  President  Monroe 
was  a greatly  annoyed  president.  The  Indians  had  been 
given  almost  every  thing  that  the  United  States  govern- 
ment could  give  them  except  a home  and  a right  to  live, 
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yet  the  warriors  were  getting  peeved.  Mr.  Monroe  realiz- 
ed that  something  had  to  be  done  or  the  mighty  course  of 
empire  could  not  proceed  majestically  on  its  way. 

Lewis  Cass,  Benjamin  Parke  and  Jonathan  Jennings 
were  distinguished  gentlemen  who  lived  at  that  time  and 
among  their  qualifications  was  a desire  to  give  the  white 
man  a regular  chance,  save  scalps  and  at  the  same  time 
give  the  noble  red  men  at  least  one  tenth  of  one  per  cent 
of  what  was  left  after  the  white  men  had  all  they  wanted. 

President  Monroe  appointed  these  able  gentlemen 
United  States  commissioners.  Told  them  to  proceed  to  the 
source  of  the  Kekionga  river,  blow  their  bugles  and  call 
into  powwow  the  painted  savages  of  the  great  Miami 
tribe.  This  they  proceeded  to  do.  On  the  second  day  of 
October,  1818,  the  great  meeting  was  held.  Heap  pipes 
were  smoked.  Heap  talks  was  had.  Heap  bad  whiskey, 
perhaps  was  had.  The  meeting  lasted  until  the  sixth  of 
that  noble  month,  not,  perhaps,  on  account  of  the  amount 
of  business  but  maybe  because  Chief  Get-it-in-the-neck 
took  that  long  to  sober  up.  At  any  rate,  on  the  sixth  the 
game  broke  up  and  they — the  commissioners  and  the 
chiefs — signed  up  a treaty  by  which  the  red  boys  got  a 
slice  of  land  that  ran  pretty  well  across  the  middle  part  of 
Indiana — the  commissioners  must  have  had  some  fire- 
water, also — and  in  the  shuffle  there  was  dealt  out  to  one 
Indian  chief  named  Cho-a-pin-a-mois  sixteen  hundred 
acres  of  land  along  the  Kekionga  river.  At  that  time  the 
state  of  Indiana  was  but  an  infant  of  two  years  of  age. 
Adams  county  had  not  been  thought  of  yet  and  this  land 
that  what’s  his-name  got,  was  somewhere  in  Indiana,  but 
nobody  but  the  surveyor  knew  where  it  was  and  all  he 
knew  about  it  was  what  a little  map  said.  Well  to  make  a 
long  story  short,  down  at  Corydon,  which  was  Indiana’s 
state  capital — all  one  had  to  do  to  find  that  capital  was 
to  follow  the  blazes  on  the  trees — they  commenced  to  get 
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straightened  around  and  in  course  of  time  they  marked 
off  Adams  county  and  then  the  township  therein  of  Saint 
Marys  and  then  that  poor  Indian  discovered  that  his  land 
was  in  Saint  Marys  township,  being  a part  of  sections 
fifteen,  sixteen,  twenty-one  and  twenty-  two. 

The  land  was  in  fact  granted  to  the  children  of 
what’s-his-name,  and  they  or  someone  named  their  dad 
Antonie  Rivard,  in  honor  of  his  father,  who  was  a 
Frenchmen  by  the  name  of  Anthony  Rivard,  and  it  may 
be  readily  seen  that  Tony,  the  younger  eugenically,  was 
not  a good  mixture. 

Antonie,  however,  hit  the  trail  for  his  new  home  with 
his  squaw  and  et  cetera  and  tepees  and  dogs  and  a couple 
of  jugs  of  firewater. 

Now  at  that  time  there  were  plenty  other  Indians 
in  that  section  of  the  country  but  as  far  as  Mr.  Monroe 
and  his  compatriots  were  concerned  they  had  no  more 
land  than  a rabbit.  The  only  fellow  that  was  a land  own- 
er anywhere  was  this  half-breed  Tony.  He  held  undisput- 
ed sway  as  far  as  the  government  of  the  United  States 
was  concerned.  No  one  of  the  white  race  bothered  him  or 
his  for  many  moons  or  to  be  exact  until  a whole  year  had 
elapsed  when  Henry  Lowe  built  a cabin  about  five  miles 
south  of  Tony’s  homestead.  The  next  year  Robert  Douglas 
settled  about  10  miles  to  the  northwest  and  Rivard  and 
his  squaw  and  papooses  and  such  warriors  as  boarded 
with  him  became  discouraged  over  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation. 

Now  the  situation  as  we  understand  it  was  like  this: 
Cho-a-pin-a-mois  owned  sixteen  hundred  acres  of  land. 
It  was  his  and  the  White  Father  had  so  marked  it  off  on 
the  map.  The  map  dignified  the  tract  by  calling  it  an  “In- 
dian Reservation.”  All  and  sundry  were  notified  that  then 
and  thereafter  it  belonged  to  this  Indian  and  his  descend- 
ants. Theirs  was  a sacred  right  of  honorable  possession 
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and  no  one  could  take  it  away  from  them  unless  they 
were  smarter  than  these  red  folks.  They  did  not  have  to 
pay  taxes  nor  ditch  assessments.  The  White  Father  told 
them  all  these  things  and  the  other  boys  down  at  Wash- 
ington told  their  white  brothers  that  for  the  moment  at 
least  no  more  respect  need  be  paid  to  the  red  men’s  rights 
than  to  the  eighteenth  amendment. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  day  of  October  in  the  year  18- 
37,  a cause  of  action  was  had  in  the  Adams  circuit  court 
of  Adams  county,  Indiana,  entitled  “Frances  Comparate 
and  John  P.  Boure  versus  Cho-a-pin-a-mois,  alias  Antonie 
Rivard,  son  of  Anthony  Rivard.”  By  golly,  when  they  got 
through  with  that  case  Tony  did  not  have  anything  left 
of  that  sixteen  hundred  acres  except  two  lonely  plots  of 
ground  two  feet  wide,  six  feet  long  and  four  feet  deep. 
Now  we  are  not  inferring  that  that  law  suit  was  unjust. 
You  see,  Tony  was  an  Indian  and  half-breed  at  that  and 
there  was  plenty  of  land,  you  know,  way  out  west. 

We  don’t  reckon  that  many  of  our  fellow  citizens  and 
school  children  ever  knew  that  we  had  an  Indian  reserva- 
tion in  good  old  Adams  county.  If  you  happen  to  think  of 
it  and  are  taking  an  auto  ride,  drive  over  east,  take  the 
road  south  from  Bobo  and  when  about  one  mile  down, 
you  will  hit  about  the  northwest  corner  of  the  old  reser- 
vation, thence  south  on  the  road  to  the  Pleasant  Mills 
river  bridge,  thence  easterly  on  the  winding  highway  a 
couple  miles  to  the  little  brick  school  house,  thence  due 
north  about  one  and  one-half  miles  to  the  cross  roads, 
thence  east  to  the  Piqua  road.  That  is  not  quite  accurate 
but  within  those  lines  lies  about  all  the  land  that  Tony  in- 
herited from  our  Uncle  Samuel. 

It  isn’t  much  of  a story  is  it?  Just  1,600  acres  of  wild 
land,  a half-breed  Indian  and  his  brats  and  a couple  of 
shallow  graves  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  No,  it  isn’t 
much  of  a story. 
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Stories  About  Settlers 

Over  in  Preble  township  the  neighborhoods  were 
largely  German  folks  made  up  of  people  that  came  in  in 
the  1840  and  50’ys  and  they  were  the  best  class  of  people 
raised  in  the  Fatherland.  They  were  a thrifty  lot  mostly 
Lutherans  and  as  great  colonizers  as  any  country  ever 
had.  Immediately  that  section  of  the  county  became  a 
replica  of  old  Germany  and  the  habits  and  customs  of 
the  home  land  were  not  departed  from.  For  many  years 
two  craftsmen  there  “Wooden  Shoe  Maker”  Meyers  and 
G.  Schlickman,  made  wooden  shoes  and  Papa  and  Mam- 
ma and  the  kids  and  Gross  Papa  and  Gross  Mamma,  if 
they  had  emigrated  too,  wore  those  clumsy  things  and 
in  winter  time  a pair  and  maybe  a couple  pair  of  heavy 
wool  stockings  knit  by  Mamma  of  course,  kept  their  feet 
from  getting  too  calloused.  Yet  it  was  a marvel  how  dex- 
terously those  folks  could  manipulate  their  feet  thus  en- 
cased and  children  did  not  seem  to  be  slowed  up  in  any 
activity.  These  expert  shoe  makers  flourished  until  long 
after  the  Civil  war  and  their  craftsmanship  died  with 
them. 

I knew  a number  of  these  Preble  township  people 
well.  A number  of  them  got  rich,  with  wonderful  farms, 
great  buildings  and  fine  livestock  and  their  little  log 
churches  gave  way  to  pretentious  houses  of  worship,  as 
the  churches  of  Preble  township  today  testify.  The  Bieb- 
ericks,  Millers,  Ewels,  Koldeweys,  Conrads,  Hilgemans, 
Buucks,  Fruchtes,  and  many  others  pioneered  this  sec- 
tion. These  folks  were  great  friends  of  the  Adams  County 
Bank  and  grew  into  heavy  depositors  but  they  did  not 
borrow  much  as  it  seemed  to  be  their  way  to  borrow 
among  themselves  and  take  care  of  their  own  needs. 

It  was  a delight  to  go  to  their  homes  for  they  were  a 
painstaking  people,  superbly  self  sufficient  and  their 
homes  and  barns  and  buildings  for  stock  were  ample 
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and  convenient  and  each  home  was  something  of  a little 
town  of  its  own.  Wagon  shop  and  blacksmith  shop,  made 
and  fixed  their  own  implements,  upground  cellars  and 
their  own  home  clothing  establishments  and  in  season 
and  out  of  season  never  without  their  fruits,  vegetables, 
meats  and  a barrel  or  two  of  sauerkraut. 

This  same  condition  prevailed  over  in  Root  town- 
ship and  Union  township.  The  Gerkes,  Fuellings  Chris- 
tianers,  Dirksons,  Bernings,  Blakeys,  Reinkings,  Hob- 
rocks,  Erwins,  and  others  had  fine  farms  and  fine 
buildings  and  prospered  exceedingly.  The  Magleys, 
Fonners,  Kunkles,  Woys,  Gladdens,  Freehs,  Luckeys, 
Waggoners  and  families  of  that  fine  type  also  furnished 
a class  of  citizenship  that  advanced  the  north  end  of  the 
county  quickly. 

Over  in  Union  township  there  lived  long  years  ago 
a queer  old  character  named  Daniel  Hines,  who  was  an- 
other gentleman  who  never  failed  to  wear  a long  tailed 
coat  and  silk  hat  when  he  came  to  the  county  seat  to  trade 
and  he  was  a smart  old  chap,  round  as  a tub  with  a face 
like  Daniel  Webster  and  only  about  5 feet  5.  He  was  a 
great  student  and  a bluff  and  hearty  man  and  a grip  of 
the  hand  that  no  one  could  stand.  When  he  came  to  town 
it  was  an  event  and  people  went  out  of  their  way  to  talk 
to  him. 

George  Luckey  lived  over  in  Union  and  he  was  a 
distinct  character  and  raised  a fine  family  of  professional 
men  who  have  gone  away  from  Decatur  and  made  their 
mark  in  the  world. 

First  Home 

We  have  from  time  to  time  written  of  the  “firsts”  that 
have  marked  happening  in  our  beloved  Adams  county, 
but  some  how  or  other  we  overlooked  a “first”  that  seems 
to  us  to  be  of  quite  considerable  importance. 

Would  you  like  to  hear  of  the  first  home  of  the  white 
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man  in  Adams  county?  You  know  “Way  Back  When55 
before  white  folks  settled  here  the  birds  had  their  nests 
and  the  beasts  their  dens  and  the  Indians  their  tepees  and 
the  giant  trees  furnished  shelter  for  the  white  hunters 
and  trappers  that  roamed  this  section  and  that  about  end- 
ed the  habitation  proposition  unless  we  count  the  tented 
camps  of  the  early  soldiers. 

A real  sure  enough  settler,  however,  had  to  have  a 
house.  Tradition  has  it  that  hardy  and  courageous  souls 
had  tried  from  time  to  time  to  locate  along  the  Wabash 
and  St.  Marys  in  this  county  but  the  Miami  Indians 
would  have  none  of  it  and  the  would-be  settlers  moved 
on  or  got  scalped. 

There  is  always  a beginning,  you  know,  and  this  is 
how  it  was. 

When  Henry  Lowe  of  Ohio  and  all  points  east,  way 
back  in  the  year  1819  prospected  this  section  he  must  have 
come  in  by  the  way  of  the  Wabash  river,  because,  you 
know,  most  all  travel  those  days  was  as  much  as  possible 
by  river  and  he  evidently  took  the  wonderful  old  Indian 
trail  where  the  trail  crossed  the  Wabash  river  just  a little 
south  of  the  center  of  section  seventeen  in  what  is  now 
Wabash  township.  Perhaps  you  would  be  interested  in 
knowing  a little  about  that  trail.  All  over  this  region 
were  trails  made  first  by  the  animals  and  used  by  the 
Indians.  You  see  the  animals  instinctively  knew  how  to 
find  the  best  way,  using  the  high  ground,  missing  the 
bogs  and  swamps  and  swales  and  making  a path  that  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  was  usable.  Well,  such  a trail  came 
up  through  Jay  county,  made  a circle  around  the  Limber- 
lost  swamp  and  struck  the  Jay- Adams  county  line  just 
west  of  the  old  Loblolly  swamp,  then  on  in  a northeaster- 
ly direction  towards  the  Wabash  river  fording  that  river 
near  the  center  of  section  seventeen  in  what  is  now  Wa- 
bash township,  then  on  northeasterly  a short  distance 
south  of  Berne  until  it  reached  the  southwest  end  of  what 
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is  now  known  as  Thompson’s  Prairie  then  skirting  that 
muck  swamp  along  its  northern  border  on  still  in  a north- 
easterly direction  until  it  reached  what  was  afterwards 
known  as  the  Wayne  Trace  in  Allen  county. 

This  is  the  route  that  no  doubt  Henry  took,  and  when 
he  reached  the  east  end  of  Thompson’s  Prairie  he  hit  high 
ground,  fine  soil  and  a magnificent  forest.  He  evidently 
then  scouted  around,  found  the  solitude  enchanting  for 
his  nearest  neighbor  as  far  as  we  can  learn  Tony  Rivard, 
the  half-breed  Indian,  who  had  his  tepee  on  the  reserva- 
tion granted  to  him  by  the  White  Father  and  located  sev- 
eral miles  north  and  who  had  camped  on  his  landed  pos- 
session the  year  before.  “Here  is  where  I settle”  Henry 
must  have  said  and  by  gosh  he  settled  and  immortalized 
himself  as  the  very  first  starter  of  Adams  county  civiliza- 
tion. Henry  asked  no  permission  of  any  one,  for  there 
was  no  one  to  ask.  He  made  no  land  entry,  asked  for  no 
patent  from  the  government  (one  S.  Rogers  long  after- 
wards in  1836  patented  the  land)  and  notified  all  and 
sundry,  which  meant  the  Red  gentlemen,  that  that  partic- 
ular spot  was  his  own  and  he  could  prove  it  with  his  long 
barrelled  shooting  iron.  So  he  proceeded  to  build  a 
cabin,  used  oak  and  walnut  logs,  nearly  twenty  feet  long, 
saddled  and  notched  them  so  they  would  lie  as  snugly 
as  possible,  chink  and  daub  with  mortar  to  keep  out  the 
wind  and  rain  and  cold,  laid  a puncheon  floor,  fixed  his 
roof  of  poles  from  gable  to  gable  and  shingled  with  clap- 
boards fastened  with  weight  poles,  built  his  chimney  on 
the  outside,  boulders  for  a base  and  sticks  laid  up  cob- 
house  style,  the  rest  of  the  way  beautifully  chinked  with 
mud.  How  in  the  world  he  erected  that  building  we  do 
not  know.  It  was  some  chore  to  fell  the  trees  and  roll 
them  to  the  proper  place  and  put  them  in  place.  Henry 
must  have  pressed  some  of  his  Indian  friends  into  service. 
But  anyway,  he  built  the  cabin.  He  cleared  up  a patch 
of  ground,  planted  a little  and  hunted  more  and  whether 
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he  was  married  or  single,  we  do  not  know.  Henry  had  lots 
of  Indian  callers  and  though  they  were  by  the  year  1819 
friendly  as  a rule  yet  Henry  was  no  doubt  forced  into 
becoming  an  accomplished  diplomat.  The  exact  spot  of 
this  cabin  was  on  the  east  side  of  another  trail  that  ran 
north  and  south  and  was  in  what  is  now  section  twenty- 
nine  in  Blue  Creek  township,  Adams  county,  Indiana, 
about  sixty  rods  south  of  the  north  line  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  of  that  section  and  about 
thirty  rods  east  of  the  highway  as  the  highway  is  now 
located.  But  alas,  the  site  is  all  that  is  left  for  the  old 
cabin  has  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh. 

It  has  long  been  known  that  Lowe  was  the  first  settler 
in  Adams  county.  Snow’s  history  tells  of  him  but  it  has 
been  interesting  to  locate  the  exact  spot  and  to  verify 
that  location  by  living  witnesses.  I have  found  four  men, 
now  living,  who  remembered  this  old  cabin  and  who  had 
many  times  been  within  it.  One  in  Joseph  J.  Dailey,  an 
old  pioneer  of  81  years,  who  was  born  in  section  nine  in 
the  adjoining  township  of  St.  Marys.  Another  John  W. 
Merriman,  also  81  years  old,  who  at  four  months  of  age 
commencing  his  pioneering  with  his  father  and  mother 
on  section  seven  in  Blue  Creek  township  just  a few  miles 
north  of  the  old  cabin.  George  Schrank,  who  fifty-five 
years  ago  worked  as  a “hand”  on  the  clearing  upon  which 
Henry  Lowe’s  bit  of  architecture  had  commenced  to 
crumble,  when  the  land  was  owned  by  the  Prudens  and 
the  fourth  man  John  Tyndall,  who  was  born  less  than  a 
mile  away.  These  men  remember  the  old  cabin  well. 
They  say  it  was  a one  story  affair  with  no  loft  and  of  one 
room  about  18  or  20  feet  square.  The  historic  old  home 
was  abandoned  during  the  Civil  War,  when  Jesse  Dicky 
and  his  brother  built  a two-story  log  cabin  a few  rods 
away  and  used  the  old  cabin  as  a shelter  for  their  domes- 
tic animals.  This  is  the  year  1930,  one  hundred  and  eleven 
years  have  rolled  by  since  the  welkin  rang  to  Henry 
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Lowe’s  axe  and  curious  and  silent  Indians  watched  or 
helped  his  pioneering  efforts.  Col.  Reppert  and  the  writer 
made  a visit  to  the  old  spot  and  piloted  by  Frank  Merri- 
man  whose  farm  home  is  less  than  100  rods  away  we 
stuck  a stick  in  the  ground  on  the  site  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  some  day  a marker  would  be  placed  there  to 
tell  the  world  of  the  white  man’s  first  home  in  Adams 
county.  It  is  to  wonder  what  shall  be  the  architecture  of 
a thousand  years  hence  and  how  large  a number  of  homes 
and  other  buildings  will  do  the  landscape  on  that  distant 
day  but  no  matter  what  or  how  many,  Harry  Lowe’s  cabin 
will  always  have  the  distinction  of  having  been  the  first 
whether  or  not  that  fact  will  ever  be  of  any  interest  to 
any  one. 

Company  H and  the  Civil  War 

Stirring  times  took  place  in  that  neighborhood  dur- 
ing the  Civil  war  and  most  of  the  boys  of  Company  “H” 
were  recruited  from  around  there.  John  Crist  and  his 
brother  George  and  John  Parrish  and  a numoer  of  the 
Andrews  clan  and  Charley  Merryman  (father  of  Judge 
Merryman)  and  many  others,  and  the  bonds  of  friendship 
and  sympathy  between  these  boys  was  a beautiful  thing 
and  lasted  all  through  their  lives.  Loyalty  to  country  and 
loyalty  to  each  other  was  perfect. 

One  time  during  the  war  somewhere  “way  down 
South”  these  boys  of  Company  H were  trudging  on  a 
long  march  with  orders  to  do  no  foraging  with  heavy  pen- 
alties. Col.  Ruckle,  a fierce  martinet,  was  in  command 
and  was  intensely  disliked.  The  boys  were  hungry. 
George  Crist  and  others  had  foraged  and  caught  a young 
pig.  Ruckle  rode  by  and  George  sang  out,  “Shoot  the  son 
of  a gun.”  Immediately  Ruckle  wheeled  his  horse  and 
rode  up  to  Company  H and  demanded  that  the  man  who 
made  that  murderous,  treasonable  utterance  be  immed- 
iately delivered.  George  shook  in  his  boots  but  every  man 
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lied  like  a gentleman  then  and  during  a searching  in- 
vestigation. They  would  have  all  died  rather  than  have 
peached  on  George.  Oh,  they  were  a loyal  bunch. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  folks  had  a lot  of  fun 
those  days.  Hunting  was  good.  Lots  of  squirrels,  quail, 
prairie  chicken  and  rabbits,  some  larger  animals  and  bee 
hunting  was  their  great  delight.  If  you  saw  some  one 
following  a bee  in  its  “beeline”  course  across  hill  and  dale 
you  can  bet  he  was  trailing  that  bee  to  his  lair  in  some 
hollow  tree  and  the  family  larder  would  be  enriched  with 
the  wildest  of  wild  honey.  Family  gatherings  were  very 
frequent  and  when  family  is  mentioned  that  meant  every- 
body. 

Just  south  of  this  Washington  church  neighborhood, 
and  during  the  war  that  was  almost  the  jumping  off 
place  that  way  for  when  you  landed  down  French  town- 
ship way  you  got  into  swamps  that  were  miniature  “Lim- 
berlosts.” 

I came  onto  the  stage  shortly  after  the  Civil  war. 
Father  had  been  a soldier  and  of  course  I heard  ten  thou- 
sand stories  of  that  awful  struggle  both  from  him  and 
others.  We  of  this  day  can  never  know  of  its  sufferings 
and  it  is  no  doubt  good  that  we  do  not  know  them.  Adams 
county  did  more  than  her  share  in  furnishing  “cannon 
fodder”  and  while  many  of  the  heroes  were  killed  or  dis- 
abled, yet  after  all  it  appeared  that  we  got  through  bet- 
ter than  many  other  sections  of  the  country.  When  I was 
a youth  it  seemed  that  “old  soldiers”  made  up  the  bulk 
of  the  population  which  of  course  was  not  so  but  it  was 
really  astonishing  how  many  of  the  “boys  in  blue”  still 
wore  blue  suits  with  brass  buttons  and  broad  brimmed 
hats  with  a gold  cord  and  a tassel  around  the  hat  band. 

I can  remember  many  who  were  “Butternuts”  and 
members  of  the  “Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle”  who, 
were  you  know,  Southern  sympathizers  and  hated  Lin- 
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coin  and  his  army.  For  long  years  after  the  war  “boys 
who  wore  the  blue”  passing  these  known  or  suspected 
“traitors”  muttered  imprecations  and  received  back 
like  mutterings  in  return.  Haters  were  good  haters  in 
those  days.  Out  at  the  Winchester  church  in  northwest- 
ern Monroe  township  almost  every  Sunday  during  the 
war  “brushes”  took  place  between  Northern  and  Southern 
sympathizers.  No  one  was  ever  killed  but  many  were 
badly  beaten  up. 

Adams  county  furnished  about  seven  hundred  sol- 
diers for  the  Civil  war  and  that  was  a good  many  from 
such  a sparsely  settled  county. 

Civil  War  Stories 

Adams  county  people  were  as  a rule  very  patriotic 
and  the  long  drawn  out  war  called  forth  mutual  helpful- 
ness and  consideration  to  each  other,  practical  aid  to 
soldiers’  families  that  was  a beautiful  thing,  making  us 
realize  that  calamity  is  always  successfully  combated 
with  the  demonstration  of  these  virtues. 

Many  a little  country  lad,  the  oldest  of  the  children, 
with  his  father  off  to  war,  became  the  “head  of  the  house” 
and  grew  old  in  his  “ways”  and  his  looks  while  still  a 
youth. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said: 

“Our  common  country  is  in  great  peril,  demanding 
the  loftiest  views  and  boldest  action  to  bring  a speedy 
relief.  Once  relieved,  its  form  of  government  is  saved  to 
the  world,  its  beloved  history  and  cherished  memories  are 
vindicated,  and  its  happy  future  assured  and  rendered  in- 
conceivably grand.  To  you,  the  privilege  is  given  to  as- 
ure  that  happiness  and  swell  that  grandeur  and  to  link 
your  own  name  therewith  forever.” 

Lincoln  also  said: 

“I  am  not  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  language  of 
eulogy;  I have  never  studied  the  art  of  paying  compli- 
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ments  to  women,  but  I must  say  that  if  all  that  has  been 
said  by  orators  and  poets,  since  the  creation  of  the  world, 
were  applied  to  the  women  of  America,  it  would  not  do 
them  justice  for  their  conduct  during  this  war.  I will 
close  by  saying,  God  bless  the  women  of  America.” 

We  presume  that  most  of  us  love  to  have  brought  to 
our  attention  inspiring  little  bits  of  the  simple  life  and 
perhaps  an  additional  flavor  is  added  when  the  life  peri- 
od brought  into  view  is  of  the  early  pioneer  time  of  our 
own  neighborhood. 

Pioneer  life  in  America  was  a very  wonderful  thing 
and  in  our  own  locality,  was  lived  such  exquisite  sam- 
ples of  it  that  we  with  our  halting  pen  hesitate  to  attempt 
to  describe  them.  May  we  try,  however,  to  give  you  one 
little  story  that  is  of  heart  interest  to  us?  Perhaps  it  is 
not  dramatic,  maybe  with  none  of  thrills,  no  doubt  quite 
commonplace,  mayhaps  no  stirrer  of  the  emotions.  Well 
that  is  for  you  to  judge.  We  shall  tell  the  story. 

As  a setting  for  the  story  may  we  remind  ourselves 
that  once  upon  a time  there  was  a Civil  War  in  America. 
A terrible,  cruel  and  bloody  war.  One  that  left  America 
all  but  prostrate  and  undone.  That  war,  of  course,  had 
its  grim  and  unhappy  features,  but  by  the  same  token 
there  came  to  the  surface  in  our  beloved  land  such  noble 
examples  of  courage  and  self  sacrifice  that  history’s  pages 
show,  we  confidently  believe,  none  that  ever  excelled 
them. 

To  complete  the  picture  then,  we  add  that  here  in 
Northeastern  Indiana  was  a youthful  county,  a county 
in  the  wilderness,  with  its  axe  sharp  and  its  muscles  hard 
and  strong.  Its  people  were  industrious,  patriotic  and 
God-fearing.  Its  citizenry  had  promptly  responded  to  the 
call  for  volunteers  and  its  quota  had  been  more  than  fill- 
ed. Ninety  years  of  Nationhood  was  trembling  in  the 
balance.  The  South  was  winning  and  the  whole  country 
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was  troubled.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  begun  his  tired  pacing 
back  and  forth  in  the  still  hours  of  the  night  and  the 
White  House  was  in  gloom. 

The  pioneers  of  Adams  county  sensed  the  situation. 
Adams  county  was  truly  pioneering.  Poor,  struggling 
inured  to  hardship,  yes,  and  still  enduring  hardship.  Most 
of  its  land  was  a wilderness.  Cabins  of  its  settlers  were 
far  from  each  other  and  the  little  clearings  that  were  cul- 
tivated around  them  were  as  tiny  oassi  in  a desert.  High- 
ways were  but  trails.  Frugality  had  become  an  art.  “Doing 
without”  was  a luxury  enjoyed  by  all. 

In  one  of  these  clearings  some  half  dozen  miles  from 
Decatur,  the  county  seat,  nestled  a little  cabin — surround- 
ed by  such  buildings  of  logs  as  careful  housing  of  animals 
and  feathered  things  made  necessary — and  therein  lived 
a middle-aged  pioneer  and  his  wife  and  five  little  children, 
the  eldest  of  whom  had  barely  passed  the  age  of  ten.  They 
were  successful,  as  pioneers  were  rated  successful,  care- 
ful management  and  skillful  labor  had  rewarded  them 
with  progress.  But,  alas,  the  war  was  on.  The  able  bod- 
ied unmarried  men  were  at  the  front.  The  married  men 
had  not  been  called  and  notwithstanding  double  effort 
the  land  was  showing  cruel  neglect.  Lincoln  needed  more 
men,  the  call  was  insistent,  still  he  was  reluctant  to  sum- 
mon the  heads  of  families,  knowing  their  great  need  at 
home. 

This  pioneer  of  ours  was  a real  patriot.  He  loved 
his  family,  but  his  country’s  need  stirred  every  fibre  of 
his  being.  His  duty  in  the  wilderness  seemed  to  chain 
him,  and  so  you  see,  he  was  as  a soul  divided. 

And  so  the  months  had  passed  and  all  that  while 
the  wife  had  sensed  his  struggle  yet  she  held  her  peace 
to  let  his  determination  come  from  his  own  conscientious 
soul  and  whatever  it  might  be  she  bravely  would  abide. 

The  day  of  great  decision  came.  The  pioneer  had 
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waded  a toilsome  journey  to  the  county  seat  for  supplies 
and  the  news  from  the  front  that  he  heard  there  demand- 
ed of  him  no  more  delay.  Back  over  those  lonesome 
miles  he  tramped  with  a high  resolve.  With  sorrowing 
eyes  he  stopped  at  the  edge  of  his  clearing  and  surveyed 
his  home.  Here  was  his  wife  and  little  ones.  Here  the 
fruits  of  hard  and  bitter  toil.  Here  was  slowly  growing 
prayerful  hearts.  Must  he  leave  all  now?  was  his  country’s 
call  greater  than  his  bounden  duty  to  his  family  and  to 
his  task? 

The  decision  had  been  made  and  he  did  not  hesitate. 
With  clear  conviction  but  with  sinking  heart  he  entered 
his  door.  “Mother,  I shall  enlist,  the  country  needs  me, 
I must  go.”  “Very  well,  Charlie,”  said  the  noble  wife, 
calm  and  unastonished.  “It  is  a duty,  you  need  never 
worry,  we  shall  get  along.” 

“It  is  a duty,  we  shall  get  along.”  Oh!  we  of  little 
faith!  Did  we  know  that  such  as  these  were  of  the  stuff 
that  made  our  Nation’s  greatness  possible? 

Three  long  weary  years  dragged  slowly  by  and  one 
day  this  pioneer  of  ours  in  faded  blue,  with  knapsack  on 
his  back  and  an  honorable  discharge  in  his  pocket,  enter- 
ed his  cabin  door.  Wife  and  children  well,  praise  Al- 
mighty God. 

Father  had  withstood  the  dangers  of  the  fields  of 
battle.  Mother  had  withstood  the  dangers  of  the  wilder- 
ness. For  which  one  of  these  dare  we  claim  a greater 
glory? 

Just  a little  bit  of  pioneer  life,  my  friends.  We  have 
not  told  this  story  to  preach,  nor  instruct,  nor  counsel, 
nor  sadden.  We  have  only  told  this  story  to  remind  us, 
perhaps,  that  deep  in  America’s  wilderness  in  the  days  of 
long  ago,  lived  and  had  their  being  glorious  Souls  whose 
lives  were  as  epic  poems  and  whose  love  of  country,  love 
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of  honor,  love  of  the  Master’s  golden  teachings,  must 
have  surely  “warmed  the  heart  of  God.” 

The  “Theumraneter”  Story 

Out  in  that  neighborhood,  one  old  man  by  the  name 
of  Jerry  Jackson  was  a little  dried  up  old  fellow  and  with- 
out “booklamin’  ” and  with  a vocabulary  of  about  150 
words,  but  “nobody’s  fool  at  that,”  came  to  town  during  the 
war,  loaded  up  on  “oh  be  joyful”  and  was  weaving  his 
way  afoot  past  “T.  W.’s”  place  about  dusk-time  and  was 
hailed  by  a little  group  there  with,  “Hey,  Uncle  Jerry, 
how’s  the  war?”  Uncle  Jerry  stopped,  braced  himself, 
wagged  his  head  in  deepest  sorrow  and  said,  “It’s  turrible 
news  I brung  you — Lincoln’s  shot.”  “What’s  that?”  the 
crowd  yelled,  grouping  around  him  and  one  shaking  him 
roughly.  “What’s  that?”  “Where  was  he  shot?”  “I  don’t 
rightly  know,”  said  the  old  man,  “but  it’s  word  in  town 
that  he  was  shot  somewhere  in  his  themumeter.”  Of  course 
the  old  gentleman  never  had  heard  of  a theatre  and  was  a 
little  hazy  about  a thermometer.  The  excitement  was  in- 
tense and  several  started  on  the  long  “trek”  to  town  to 
“get  the  how  of  it.” 

They  arrived  in  town  to  find  the  same  hysterical  and 
sorrowing  excitement  as  was  evidenced  all  over  America. 

The  Methodist  church  in  that  neighborhood  was, 
of  course,  the  real  “meetin’  place”  and  there  people  con- 
gregated for  Thursday  evening  “prayermeetins,”  as  it 
might  be  mentioned  that  in  those  days  ‘prayermeetins’  ” 
were  held  on  Thursday  nights,  not  on  Wednesday  nights 
as  is  now  the  rule  in  Protestant  churches,  and  for  long, 
long  sessions  on  the  Sabbath.  Oh  the  wonderful  “exhor- 
ters”  that  used  to  hold  forth  at  that  church.  Harlow 
Mann  was  for  years  a “lay  preacher”  and  he  was  skilled 
in  the  way  of  “Peter  Cartwright  oratory”  and  folks  would 
say  one  to  another,  “Well,  I’ll  see  you  at  the  shoutin’  to- 
night.” 
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Decatur  Seventy  Years  Ago 

Seventy  years  ago  a bird’s  eye  view  of  Decatur  would 
be  quite  a different  view  from  one  of  this  day.  The  court 
house  was  built,  praisebe,  but  the  jail  was  of  log  and 
stood  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  court  house  yard 
and  usually  “Shinnyhonus”  was  incararated  there,  a 
victim  of  the  flowing  bowl,  and  he  be  singing  “Shoo  fly 
don’t  bother  me.”  Across  the  street  east  was  a row  of 
frame  buildings  of  unhappy  architecture  and  I can  re- 
member no  store  but  Lepold  Yager’s  furniture  store 
wherein  he  made  coffins  by  hand,  those  kind 
that  bulged  out  near  the  top  and  slanted  toward 
the  bottom,  crude  copies  of  those  the  ancient  Egyptians 
used,  and  they  always  struck  terror  to  my  heart.  Now  I 
remember  that  Sammy  Flagg  did  have  a store  there 
abutting  on  the  alley,  but  I forgot  what  he  sold  except 
that  we  could  buy  chewing  gum  that  was  just  one  degree 
removed  from  the  vileness  of  shoemaker’s  wax,  that 
many  a lad  of  that  day  snitched  from  a shoemaker’s  bench 
and  went  into  concealment  to  chew. 

However,  that  fire  god  came  along  one  day  and  wip- 
ed the  whole  half  block  out.  On  north  on  the  same  side 
of  the  street  was  another  block  of  the  same  kind  of  arch- 
itecture and  the  fire  god  played  havoc  there.  Every 
street  in  town  was  mud,  except  Main  street  where  for 
several  blocks  boulders  had  been  laid  while  wagons  were 
kept  from  sinking  in  the  mud  yet  you  can  bet  it  was  “a 
rocky  road  to  Dublin.”  The  Methodist  folks  had  a little 
frame  church  on  North  First  street  and  the  Presbyterian 
folks  one  at  Mercer  avenue  where  their  present  church 
is  now.  It  was  like  losing  a friend  when  they  tore  that 
old  church  down.  The  church  was  of  brick,  mellowed 
by  time  long  and  narrow  with  clinging  vines  covering  it 
and  the  inside  somehow  had  a great  peacefulness  al- 
though the  bell  in  the  church  tower  had  the  weak  ineffi- 
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cient  notes  of  a common  dinner  bell,  but  if  the  faithful 
stood  for  it  why  should  I have  worried.  The  Catholic 
church  with  its  tall  steeple  towering  so  high  heavenward 
was  majestic  to  our  country  eyes. 

The  shade  trees  had  commenced  to  grow  and  folks 
were  forced  to  protect  them  with  wooden  frames  around 
them  for  cows  and  pigs  and  an  occasional  horse  roamed 
the  streets.  All  yards  had  fences  and,  oh,  you  lovers  of 
beauty  how  you  would  have  reveled  in  contemplation 
of  those  fences.  Board  fences  and  picket  fences,  iron  and 
even  rail  fences  (worm  fences,  you  know).  Big  fences 
and  little  ones,  high  and  low  ones,  new  ones  and  broken 
down  disgusted  ones,  painted  ones  and  naked  ones.  Gates 
that  busted  you  on  dark  nights  which  might  be  forgiven 
them  for  did  they  not  for  many  years  of  length  permit 
the  lover  to  swing  on  them  and  caress  them  as  loving 
hearts  bid  their  fond  good  nights? 

Sidewalks  of  board,  some  two  inch  planks  placed 
lengthwise  but  mostly  cross  wise  smaller  ones,  and  nails 
came  out  and  boards  warped  and  you  might  step  on  one 
end  and  the  other  end  hit  you  in  the  nose  and  they  be- 
came busted  and  so  often  in  bad  repair.  If  the  night  was 
dark  and  you  had  no  lantern  and  the  mud  in  the  street 
was  deep  you  were  completely  out  of  luck.  Cow  pastures 
at  the  edges  of  the  town  and  in  grass  time  little  boys 
drove  the  cows  from  the  stables  which  were  at  the  back 
of  every  lot,  to  them  each  morning  and  evening,  and  golly, 
what  a chore  that  was  when  a baseball  game  of  rounders 
was  on.  Most  all  the  folks  had  a horse  in  their  back  yard 
stable  and  a one-seated  buggy  and  some  sported  carriages 
that  were  pretty  “tony.”  Piled  up  in  the  back  yard  were 
yards  and  yards  of  cord  wood,  for  sewers  were  simply 
not  and  cellars  out  of  the  question  and  no  furnaces,  “box” 
stoves  were  the  rule,  and  a crosscut  saw  and  a bucksaw 
were  necessary  implements  of  warfare  as  many  a one  now 
living  can  furnish  testimony. 
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Decatur  and  Her  Shade  Trees 

In  the  meantime  Decatur  was  sprucing  up  a bit.  Back 
in  the  seventies  no  street  was  paved.  One  sewer  only  and 
board  sidewalks.  No  shade  trees.  No  street  lights.  Store 
buildings  were  of  wood  and  utterly  devoid  of  beauty. 
Everybody  kept  a cow  and  a great  many  a pen  of  hogs 
and  butchered  in  the  back  yard.  Nine  out  of  ten  had  the 
ague  and  milk-sickness  triumphed  in  the  surrounding 
country.  Doctors  Jelleff,  Dorwin  Coverdale  and  Schrock 
knew  what  to  prescribe  before  they  made  their  visits 
and  they  kept  their  horses  lean  pulling  through  the  mud 
to  attend  baby  cases  which  of  course  were  always  emerg- 
ency cases  and  these  docters  and  their  associates  could 
tell  stories  of  hardship  that  would  rival  Byrd’s  expedi- 
tion. It  might  be  mentioned  that  births  in  Adams  county 
during  ail  her  pioneer  period  was  like  an  epidemic  and 
many  a family  was  of  ten  or  more. 

By  and  by  City  Attorney  Robert  Peterson  induced  the 
council  to  pass  an  ordinance  (which  was  not  legal  by  the 
way)  compelling  people  to  plant  shade  trees  and  shade 
trees  sprouted  all  over  town  seemingly  over  night  and  it 
was  one  of  the  finest  things  ever  done  in  Decatur. 

One  evening,  Judge  J.  T.  Merryman  and  the  writer 
were  driving  over  our  now  beautiful  town  and  had  pret- 
ty well  covered  every  street  when  we  parked  the  machine 
and  commented  upon  the  improvements  that  we  had  not- 
ed and  the  changes  that  had  taken  place  during  the  many 
years  of  our  residence  here.  The  beauty  of  the  homes, 
the  well  kept  lawns,  the  landscape  and  other  gardening, 
the  miles  of  modern  pavements,  the  excellent  lighting 
system,  our  public  buildings,  the  municipal  plant,  the  fac- 
tories, old  and  new,  all  came  in  for  review  and  while  it 
may  be  true  that  the  judge  and  the  writer  may  have  been 
happily  prejudiced  yet  the  sum  total  of  our  comments 
were  that  our  beloved  town  was  a mighty  fine  place  and 
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that  congratulations  were  due  its  citizens,  living  and 
dead,  who  had  made  it  all  possible. 

During  the  conversation  the  writer  asked  the  judge 
what  in  his  opinion — taking  the  town  as  a whole  in  one 
mental  picture — was  the  most  striking  thing  in  the  pic- 
ture? Promptly  came  the  answer,  “The  beautiful  maple 
shade  trees  that  line  every  street.”  In  our  opinion 
that  answer  admitted  of  no  convincing  negative  argument. 
The  shade  trees  of  Decatur  ARE  beautiful.  Every  street 
has  its  full  quota.  The  trees  seem  to  be  of  about  the  same 
diameter  and  age,  and  that  fact  was  commented  on. 
Promptly  again  the  judge  answered,  “Do  you  know  who 
in  the  main  is  entitled  to  the  credit  for  the  initiative  in 
this  universal  tree  planting?”  The  writer  admitted  his 
ignorance.  “Well,  this  is  the  story,”  said  the  judge, 
“along  about  the  year  1895  Decatur  had  one  thousand 
inhabitants,  a good  many  fair  to  middling  residences  and 
a few  very  good  ones  a host  of  vacant  lots  and  these  resi- 
dences and  vacant  lots  mixed  up  indiscriminantly,  all  her 
miles  of  street  were  mud — plain  mud — which  accounted 
for  the  fact  that  even  the  lawyers  wore  boots,  miles  of 
so-called  sidewalks,  made  out  of  boards  laid  sideways, 
step  on  one  end  and  the  other  end  flew  up  and  hit  you  on 
the  nose,  no  street  lights — lanterns  had  a ready  market — 
and  every  night  darkness  lay  upon  the  face  of  the  deep 
and  during  the  day  the  sun  burned  over  the  city  for  there 
was  no  shade  save  for  a few  noble  forest  elms  that  had 
still  been  spared — the  slaughter  of  those  gigantic  elms 
is  an  almost  unforgiveable  offense.  Such  was  the  Deca- 
tur in  ’75. 

“Decatur  was  a town  not  a city,  had  a town  govern- 
ment, three  trustees,  a town  attorney  and  a marshal.  The 
Hon.  R.  S.  Peterson  at  that  time  was  the  town  attorney. 
Mr.  Peterson  was  one  of  the  leading  lawyers  of  the  town 
and  was  a man  of  vision  and  good  judgment.  He  loved 
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the  trees;  he  saw  a great  lack  and  he  drew  up  a resolution, 
presented  same  to  the  town  trustees,  which  resolution 
was  afterwards  incorporated  into  a town  ordinance,  to 
the  effect  that  all  property  owners  were  called  upon  to 
plant  shade  trees  in  front  of  their  several  lots,  no  matter 
whether  the  lots  were  improved  or  vacant.  Under  the 
leadership  of  Mr.  Peterson  the  citizens  of  the  town  obey- 
ed  this  ordinance  almost  universally  and  in  most  instan- 
ces planted  maple  trees,  although  a number  of  cotton- 
wood trees  were  set  out  that  ultimately  gave  way  to 
maple.” 

The  writer  insisted  to  the  Judge  that  that  was  a 
most  interesting  story.  We  both  registered  the  opinion, 
which  we  believe  most  every  one  will  back  up,  that 
Judge  Peterson  had  done  a most  worth-while  thing.  Many 
streets  in  the  towns  of  New  England  are  bordered  by 
noble  elms,  the  streets  of  lower  California  have  their 
palm  and  eucalyptus,  the  southern  cities  have  their  mag- 
nolia but  to  our  mind  the  maple  trees  of  Indiana  have 
them  all  beat  and  our  little  town  ranks  high  in  this  re- 
gard. 

It  therefore  seemed  to  us  that  it  is  a great  honor  to 
be  the  father  of  such  an  idea  and  that  Mr.  Peterson  build- 
ed  better  than  he  knew  and  that  in  all  the  years  to  come 
these  trees  should  be  loved  and  guarded  and  remain  “a 
thing  of  beauty  and  a joy  forever.” 

The  Saloon  Days 

There  was  one  industry  that  flourished  in  the  early 
days  in  Decatur  and  other  villages  of  the  county,  and  in 
the  1870’s  and  80’s  grew  into  unreasonable  proportions, 
namely  the  liquor  business.  For  a long  period  Decatur 
counted  twenty  saloons  within  her  borders  and  most  of 
them  did  a thriving  business.  On  a hot  summer  evening 
folks  from  the  residential  sections  could  get  the  perfume 
Wof  stale  beer  any  time  they  came  within  shouting  distance 
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of  Main  street.  It  has  been  estimated  that  each  averaged 
a gross  sale  of  at  least  fifty  dollars  a day  and  if  so,  one 
thousand  dollars  a day  found  its  way  in  exchange  for  the 
cup  that  some  folks  say  cheers.  The  calaboose  was  a fav- 
orite rendevous  of  the  proletariat. 

Our  old  friend  Tom  Merryman  was  elected  the  first 
Mayor  of  the  town  government  and  the  stormiest  sessions 
ever  had  in  the  solemn  conclaves  of  the  town  council  were 
had  over  the  size  of  the  license  fee  to  be  paid  by  the  pur- 
veyors of  the  wet  goods  and  three  of  the  council  insisted 
that  $50  per  annum  would  be  enough,  the  other  three  in- 
sisting that  $100  per  annum  should  be  the  toll  and  it  was 
up  to  the  new  kid  mayor  and  he  compromised  on  $100  and 
broke  the  deadlock.  Afterwards  the  town  boosted  this 
fee  a little  and  part  of  this  $1,000  a day  generously  went 
to  pay  for  extra  peace  officers  to  help  take  obstreperous 
ones  to  the  calaboose. 

During  all  this  time  the  W.C.T.U.  were  busy  and 
Mother  Doctor  Holloway  immortalized  herself  by  the 
strenosity  of  her  leadership  of  the  “blue  ribboners”  and 
after  many  years  the  20  places  of  wet  worship  “folded 
their  tents  and  silently  stole  away.” 

s- 

Farm  Implement  Parades 

However,  Decatur  pushed  steadily  ahead,  building  and 
improving  and  some  of  the  merchants  got  rich  and  put 
up  better  business  buildings  and  very  good  comfortable 
residences  dotted  the  landscape  and  John  Bowers,  Fred 
Schafer  and  Barney  Terveer  promoted  the  farm  imple- 
ment business  and  binders  and  reapers  and  mowers  were 
strenuously  advertised  and  credit  given  farmers  for  their 
purchase  and  parade  days  were  held  and  farmers  bought 
and  on  the  days  of  delivery  came  into  town  and  hitched 
up  to  their  new  purchases  and  formed  a grand  parade 
and  banners  and  flags  were  unfurled  and  the  band  was 
out  and  the  crowds  lined  the  side  walks  and  agriculture 
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got  a great  impulse  for  better  things.  It  was  astonishing 
the  number  of  sales  made  and  larger  acreage  was  planted 
and  things  simply  boomed  for  more  crops  were  raised  and 
more  money  made  and  the  notes  for  the  machines  so  hast- 
ily given  were  somehow  paid.  Up  to  that  time  the  far- 
mers depended  largely  for  ready  cash  on  butter  and  eggs 
and  hog  raising  but  for  a long  time  eggs  were  5 cents  a 
dozen  and  butter  ten  cents  a pound  and  freight  rates  kept 
the  price  of  hogs  down  and  if  the  farmer  wanted  extra 
money  for  taxes  or  what  not  he  got  it  by  making  ties 
and  bolts  out  of  the  timber  lands  for  most  of  the  heavy 
timber  had  gone  the  way  of  all  flesh  and  the  culls  were 
the  only  trees  left.  Taxes  up  to  the  nineties  were  high 
enough,  goodness  knows,  but  low  in  comparison  to  what 
they  are  now  and  the  farmer  raised  about  all  his  wants 
so  a little  cash  went  a long  way.  More  prosperous  far- 
mers discarded  the  horse  and  wagon  method  of  coming  to 
town  and  invested  in  buggies  but  buggy  using  was  a 
seasonable  affair  and  most  of  the  year  they  were  placed 
in  cold  storage.  Was  it  not  strange  how  long  it  took  to 
invent  a “storm  top”  buggy? 

First  Train  In  Decatur 

But  hearts  were  fine  and  tender  and  good  will  waft- 
ed itself  from  home  to  home  and  lovers  loved  and  fam- 
ilies worshiped  and  the  birds  sang  and  the  sun  shone. 
And  when  the  railroad  was  completed  and  the  first  train 
came  in,  but  here  is  the  story: 

The  first  train  entering  into  Decatur — Wonderful 
incident — Epochal  marvel — Magnificent  achievements — 
Please  do  not  laugh,  it  is  and  was  no  laughing  matter.  A 
real  train,  led  by  a real  steam  engine  and  wood  cars, 
each  at  least  twenty  feet  long  wood  burner  to  boot,  by 
gosh.  Seven  flat  and  at  their  tail  a caboose — a red  caboose 
— and  mark  the  engine,  marvel  of  marvels,  one  and  a half 
times  larger  than  a Ford  touring  car,  with  a smoke  stack 
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bellowing  out  ballonically  and  with  a fire  box  guaranteed 
to  take  in  regular  cord  wood  of  six  feet  of  a lengthness. 
A fire  box  with  an  insatiatiable  appetite,  yet  with  epi- 
curean tastes,  preferring  walnut,  quarter  sawed  oak 
and  axe  handle  hickory,  disdaining  anything  less  costly. 
Perched  precariously  about  that  engine  was  a chaffeur 
of  pioneer  mien  and  a mechanician  with  splinters  in  his 
hands. 

In  she  came  with  flats  and  red  caboose  following 
obediently  behind  albeit  all  a little  wobbly,  and  with  a 
squeak  of  grinding  brakes  applied  by  sturdy  muscled  lads, 
both  fore  and  aft,  the  behemoth  parked  according  to  reg- 
ulations at  the  farthest  north  of  the  rails,  seventy  miles 
from  Richmond  and  with  “Winchester  more  than  twenty 
miles  away.” 

This  all  happened  one  sunny  day  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord,  1871. 

For  months  and  months  and  months  the  great  day 
had  been  looked  forward  to.  Slowly  and  with  everlasting 
hardship  and  two  shining  strips  of  iron  (not  steel)  had 
crept  their  sinuous  way  across  hill  and  dale,  across  clay 
and  muck,  across,  the  dreaded  Limberlost,  and  now,  praise 
be,  had  reached  Decatur,  as  far  as  Madison  street,  and 
the  populace  was  shouting. 

Folks  had  reason  to  shout.  The  Cincinnati,  Richmond 
and  Fort  Wayne  railroad  to  run  from  Richmond  to  Ft. 
Wayne  was  some  undertaking.  Money?  O boy,  money 
was  scarce. 

Uncle  William  Parry  of  Richmond  was  a wonderful 
old  Quaker  gentleman  and  by  the  same  token  was  a 
game  old  sport.  Was  not  afraid  to  boost.  Was  not  afraid 
to  “hitch  his  wagon  to  a star.”  Not  he,  and  he  was  the 
backbone.  I reckon  you  might  say,  of  the  whole  project, 
and  his  enthusiasm  and  tremendous  energy  put  the  for- 
warding looking  lads  all  along  the  line  to  work  and  a 
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like  crowd  of  boosters,  workers  and  spenders  has  been 
rarely  seen  in  old  Indiana. 

Money?  You  bet  they  had  to  have  money.  Uncle 
Parry  knew  how  to  ask  for  money.  He  and  his  compa- 
triots had  the  everlasting  nerve  to  ask  poor  little  old 
Adams  county  of  the  year  1870  to  dig  down  and  put  the 
awful  sum  (awful  is  right)  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars  into  the  pot  and  take  therefore  a little 
bunch  of  steel  engraved  stock  certificates,  that  now, 
alas,  repose  dustfully  in  the  archives  of  the  county  court 
house  at  Decatur,  with  none  so  poor  as  to  do  them  rever- 
ence. Adams  county  never  got  a cent  of  that  money 
back  but  she  got  the  first  train  and  many  trains  thereafter 
and  a bully  chance  to  shout  on  that  lovely  day  of  ’71. 

For  nearly  two  weeks  word  had  been  passed  around 
that  soon  or  sooner  that  grand  entry  would  be  made. 
Some  excitement?  Some  anticipation?  You  better  be- 
lieve there  was.  Now  suppose  for  instance;  you  and  yours 
were  a family  in  habitation  seven  and  a quarter  miles  due 
east  by  nor’  east  from  Decatur.  Between  you  and  said 
town  was  a clearing  called  by  courtesy  a highway,  mac- 
adamized with  mud  eleven  feet  deep.  You  and  your 
wife  and  the  kids  only  got  to  town  on  the  4th  of  July  and 
at  tax  paying  time  and  your  nearest  neighbor  lived  in 
the  next  township.  You  were  perfectly  aware  of  what 
was  going  to  happen  as  regards  that  railroad  and  its  roll- 
ing wonders.  Had  you  not  been  notified  that  you  had  in 
a highfalutin’  way  voted  against  yourself  a yearly  tax 
for  said  railroad  that  would  take  all  the  cows  and  shoats 
you  could  raise  in  a generation  to  pay  for?  So,  we  say, 
you  would  be  aware  of  what  was  going  to  happen  and 
feeling  that  you  were  interested  both  financially  and  mor- 
ally, you  would  just  naturally  have  a fever. 

All  right.  Word  would  come  in  the  way  word  used 
to  come  before  they  had  telephones,  that  on  a certain 
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day  after  breakfast  the  too-too  would  toot  for  the  Madi- 
son street  crossing.  What  would  you  and  yours  have 
done?  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  you  would  get  up  before 
the  rooster  had  batted  an  eye-lid  and  do  the  chores  and 
rustle  the  com  pone  and  the  sowbelly  and  hitch  up  Buck 
and  Berry  to  the  chariot  and  the  whole  darn  family 
would  be  on  their  way.  Well,  that  is  what  they  did. 
Others  did  the  very  same  thing. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  there  were  gentlemen 
then  living  in  the  environs  of  our  county  seat  who  had 
whiskers  that  had  to  be  braided  before  they  could  climb 
a fence,  who  had  never  seen  a locomotive,  let  alone  a red 
caboose.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  there  were 
public  officials  at  that  time  who  also  had  never  seen  the 
monsters — even  though  they  had  been  to  Monroeville, 
where  the  Pittsburgh  railroad  was — because  whiskey  was 
120  proof  in  Monroeville  those  days  and  it  was  a long 
time  between  trains. 

All  right.  Picture  to  yourself  the  scene.  Locomotive 
snorting  and  smoking,  flat  cars  wobbling,  red  caboose 
bobbing,  train  men  tableuing,  populace  staring. 

An  old  friend  of  mine,  who  has  lived  in  Decatur  for 
about  forever  said  to  me,  “Did  you  ever  hear  of  the  time 
the  old  gentleman  Parry  and  Judge  Studabaker  went  to 
New  York  to  see  Jay  Gould?”  “Sure  I heard  the  story,” 
says  I,  “but  go  ahead  and  tell  it  to  me  again.”  “Well,” 
says  he,  “you  see  this  is  how  it  was:  Mister  Parry  was 
a Quaker,  only  about  five  feet  four  and  as  wide  as  a tub, 
always  wore  a Prince  Albert  coat  and  a huge  flat  topped 
broad  brimmed  beaver  hat,  which  was  odd  enough  when 
attached  to  him,  and  he  had  a voice  like  a fog  horn  and 
a grip  like  a stevedore.  Well,  he  and  the  Judge  had  had 
writings  with  Jay  Gould  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  having 
Jay  take  a goodly  bunch  of  the  railroad’s  bonds  and  it 
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might  be  said  that  at  that  time  they  had  not  the  slight- 
est intention  of  making  Jay  a present  of  the  capital  stock 
of  the  railroad,  they  not  knowing  Jay  very  well,  and  so 
at  last  they  got  an  appointment  to  meet  Jay  in  New  York 
to  complete  the  deal.  The  Judge  bought  a new  plug  hat 
and  the  old  gentleman  Parry  wore  his  beaver  and  away 
they  went. 

“In  a couple  of  weeks  they  got  to  New  York  along 
before  supper  sometime  and  the  Judge  says  to  Uncle 
William  that  now  we  can  get  a good  rest  and  be  fresh  to 
see  Gould  bright  and  early  in  the  morning.  ‘Nay,  friend 
David,’  said  Uncle  Parry,  ‘not  so,  thee  and  me  shall  see 
Jay  this  very  night,’  says  he.  They  voted  aye  and  no,  but 
Uncle, Parry  had  the  strongest  voice.  They  registered 
at  the  best  tavern  in  town  and  had  a supper  of  good  things 
to  eat  of  whatever  it  was  they  had  to  eat  those  days,  but 
both  being  teetotalers  they  simply  ‘et’  as  one  might  say. 

“After  this  duty  had  been  performed,  Uncle  Parry 
approached  the  desk  of  the  host  and  says  he,  ‘Can  thee 
tell  me  where  I can  find  Jay  Gould,  we  have  an  impor- 
tant business  with  him.’  ‘Certainly,’  says  mine  host,  the 
landlord.  ‘Mr.  Gould  is  on  the  fourth  and  top  floor 
attending  a ball.  Mrs.  Gould  abetted  by  her  husband 
are  entertaining  a couple  hundred  elite  with  a consider- 
able sprinkling  of  prospective  railroad  stockholders.’ 
‘Thank  thee,  my  friend,’  said  Uncle  Parry  and  with  a 
‘follow  thee  me,  David,’  marched  sturdily  up  the  four 
flights  of  stairs,  Studabaker  following  hesitatingly. 

“All  was  gayiety  on  the  party  floor.  Fine  gentle- 
men and  finer  ladies  in  their  gladdest  1870  glad  rags  were 
terpsichoring.  Still  sturdily,  this  wonderful  little  old 
Quaker  strode  into  the  almost  center  of  the  ball  room, 
the  Judge  halting  at  the  doorway.  All  astonished  eyes 
were  on  that  queer  old  figure,  sensing  his  sterling  worth 
and  the  naive  simplicity  of  a child — as  he  peered  from 
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one  to  another,  with  his  broad  brimmed  beaver  on,  mind 
you — Quakers  did  not  remove  their  hat  within  doors, 
you  know — and  from  that  great  chest  came  the  thunder- 
ing request  for  information  that  shook  the  candles  out 
of  the  chandelers,  ‘Is  Jay  Gould  in  here?’  Quickly  from 
among  the  throng  a little  grey  beared  man  stepped  for- 
ward and  with  kindly  courtesy  said,  ‘That  is  my  name.’ 
‘I  am  glad  to  meet  thee,  friend  Jay/  said  Uncle  William 
grabbing  Gould’s  hand  in  a mighty  clasp  that  made 
Gould  wince.  ‘Friend  Studabaker  and  I have  come  to 
see  thee  and  we  have  little  time  to  waste,  hast  thou  lei- 
sure now?’  ‘If  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  will  excuse  me, 
I have/  answered  Gould  and  they  having  smilingly  as- 
sented the  great  railroad  magnate  and  the  grave  old  Quak- 
er and  his  friend  walked  off  together  for  a half  hour 
confab  that  was  resumed  the  next  morning  to  a satisfac- 
tory ending.” 

Yes,  Uncle  Parry  got  the  money  and  the  Pennsylvania 
railroad  company  ultimately  got  the  railroad,  but  that 
is  another  story. 

Well,  anyway,  that  was  a great  day  in  Decatur.  There 
was  hardly  a dry  eye  in  town.  For  that  matter  there  was 
hardly  a dry  whisker.  A goodly  number  of  kegs  of  nails 
were  opened  up.  A good  time  was  had  by  all.  The  town 
marshal  called  a moratorium  for  the  day.  The  evening 
shadows  came  at  last  and  Pa  and  Ma  and  their  brood 
hitched  Buck  and  Berry  into  their  wooden  harness  and 
’twas  the  end  of  a perfect  day. 

So  progress  makes  her  mighty  sweep.  The  marvel 
becomes  the  commonplace.  The  ambitions  of  men  are 
never  stilled.  It  seems  to  me,  we  can  well  afford  to  halt 
in  our  mad  impetuous  rush  and  tip  our  hat  to  the  memory 
of  Uncle  William  and  our  own  brave  boys  of  Adams 
county,  who  were  not  afraid  to  do  and  vote  and  pay. 
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Old  Time  Decatur  Schools 

Over  at  the  public  school  Professor  Hastings  was  the 
principal  and  he  was  a short,  schoolmastery  looking  gen- 
tleman and  the  forefinger  of  his  right  hand  was  decid- 
edly crooked  and  when  he  brought  that  crooked  finger 
down  into  the  palm  of  his  other  hand  let  all  within  strik- 
ing distance  beware.  He  was  a strict  disciplinarian  but 
inasmuch  as  he  succeeded  Professor  White,  whose  sever- 
ity struck  terror  to  the  irreverent,  “Old  man  Hastings” 
as  we  called  him,  was  not  such  an  evil  as  you  would  im- 
agine. My  mother  had  been  for  several  years  a teacher 
in  the  public  schools  at  Decatur,  and  at  one  time,  just  af- 
ter the  Civil  War,  she  and  Mrs.  Hart  (mother-in-law  of 
Doctor  P.  B.  Thomas)  were  the  whole  of  the  teaching 
staff.  Education  was  finding  its  stern  way  in  Adams 
county  and  volumes  might  be  written  of  its  slow  progress 
through  the  years.  D.  D.  Heller  was  county  superintendent 
of  schools  and  so  was  Billy  Walters  who  succeeded  Mr. 
Heller.  Mr.  Heller,  by  the  way,  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  county  superintendent.  These  men  and 
their  successors  energetically  licked  the  school  organi- 
zation of  the  county  into  shape  and  encouraged  a wider 
list  of  studies  and  strengthening  of  the  personnel.  As 
far  as  I am  concerned  I have  always  thought  and  I think 
now  that  the  schoolmaster  and  the  school  ma’am  occupy 
the  most  responsible  positions  in  our  society.  I am  in 
full  sympathy  with  the  preachers  and  laud  their  honor- 
able work  but  it  has  seemed  so  often  their  best  licks  were 
hammered  at  the  old  and  world  weary  while  the  school- 
ma’am,  God  bless  her,  does  her  best  to  teach  little  feet 
the  path  of  learning  and  recititude  and  bend  their  pliant 
natures  in  happiest  directions.  Anyhow,  from  the  time 
in  Decatur  when  David  Studabaker  and  Sally  Stoops 
taught  the  lads  and  lassies  in  that  little  tiny  first  school 
house  at  the  corner  of  Second  and  Jackson  streets,  to  this 
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day  of  grace,  1929,  when  schoolhouses  are  schoolhouses, 
the  work  of  the  teachers  has  been  the  determining  fac- 
tor in  multitude  of  careers.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that 
the  old  time  country  teacher  was  all  things  to  all  people, 
adviser,  lawyer,  scrivener,  educator,  social  leader  and  ar- 
biter. Spare  the  rod  and  spoil  the  child  was  the  invisible 
motto  over  every  school  entrance.  Many  of  these  teach- 
ers in  the  long  ago  were  college  bred,  in  fact  many  of  our 
pioneers  were,  and  I myself  have  been  astonished  more 
than  once  to  find  Shakespearen  scholars  and  classic  sharks 
at  some  country  farm  house. 

Any  how,  it  was  astonishing  how  many  of  the  old  ti- 
mers knew  their  Bible.  Some  could  recite  from  its  pages 
for  hours  on  end.  I must  confess  that  many  curious 
twists  were  given  to  the  Scriptures  and  the  meaning  and 
intents  of  passages  from  that  Holy  Book  were  subjects 
for  heated  and  some  times  acrimonious  discussions.  Some 
had  a stem  and  continuously  angry  God  that  could  be 
placated  only  by  papa  and  mamma  and  their  11  children 
going  to  church  at  nine  o’clock  on  a Sunday  morning 
and  sitting  upright  and  stiff  in  an  uncompromising  pew 
until  the  stroke  of  twelve  and  woe  unto  him  that  bendeth 
from  the  upright.  Long  in  the  early  eighties  a group  of 
seventh  or  eighth  grade  pupils  from  the  Decatur  school 
journeyed  out  to  the  Dent  school  house,  just  east  of  town, 
to  an  old-fashioned  spelling  bee.  There  was  a packed 
house.  The  Decatur  crowd  had  some  airs  of  superiority, 
I am  afraid,  but  at  any  rate  they  lined  up  with  the  country 
lads  and  lassies  and  the  spelling  masters  commenced  to 
intone  off  the  words.  It  took  only  a few  moments  for 
a withering,  devasting  hot  wind  of  incompetence  to  sweep 
into  ranks  of  the  Decatur  crowd  and  remove  them  from 
the  fray,  because  those  country  folks  could  spell,  and 
don’t  you  forget  it. 

I remember  I went  down  on  “physiology”  and  John 
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Peterson  on  “incidental.”  Now  by  this  story  I try  to 
emphasize  the  thoroughness  of  the  country  school.  What 
they  got  they  got,  or  hell  and  high  water  was  the  con- 
sequence. Mental  arithmetic  was  their  long  suit  and 
they  cultivated  an  ability  to  “figure  in  their  head”  that 
it  appears  to  me  was  a mighty  fine  accomplishment  to 
have.  Of  course  it  sounded  and  felt  a little  “biguppity” 
in  the  town  school  to  study  Latin  and  read  Caesar’s  Com- 
mentaries and  wonder  what  Vergil  meant  by  using  so 
many  big  words  and  study  botany  and  call  a certain  plant 
of  the  open  spaces  “Acertes”  when  every  country  kid 
knew  well  enough  the  darn  thing  was  only  “milkweed.” 

Schools  were  not  taken  so  very  seriously,  however, 
especially  in  comparion  with  worship  in  the  churches. 
Two  hour  sermons  were  the  rule  and  long  prayers  and 
songs  sung  to  long  meter.  The  preacher  would  read  off 
a line  of  a song  and  the  congregation  would  then  sing  it. 
The  people  were  devout  and  many  a soul  was  “saved” 
and  as  far  as  I am  concerned  my  memories  of  the  “meet- 
in’s”  is  filled  with  profound  respect. 

Political  Campaigns 

Candidates  for  office  were  supposed  to  be  liberal 
and  by  golly  they  were.  During  campaigns  while  I was 
working  in  the  bank  I have  put  up  at  their  bland  request 
silver  quarters,  half  dollars  and  dollars,  say  one  hundred 
dollars  each  in  a bag,  and  turned  same  over  to  this  and 
that  candidate  who  dished  the  coin  out  to  voters  a dollar, 
when  a quarter  or  a half  would  not  do,  and  I have  seen 
candidates  or  their  henchmen  line  up  at  polling  booths 
and  make  their  “hand  out”  to  an  endless  chain,  at  the 
same  time  slipping  along  a ballot  wound  round  the  coin. 
On  election  day  the  20  saloons  would  do  a land  office 
business  and  if  a voter  got  too  wobbly  to  go  to  the  poles 
you  can  better  believe  he  was  led  or  carried  there.  I 
have  seen  lads  employed  for  their  physical  ability  to  use 
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their  gentleness  in  electioneering  for  their  candidate  and 
I have  seen  many  a mussed  up  face  the  day  after  election. 

It  was  great  fun  to  go  to  a campaign  meeting  and 
the  band  would  play  or  maybe  it  would  be  a fife  and 
drums  and  folks  would  squeeze  in  until  every  available 
space  was  used  up  and  when  the  speaker  would  tire  a 
little  and  his  adjectives  slow  up  the  alert  audience  would 
yell  encouragement  in  no  uncertain  terms.  I heard 
Republican  speeches  that  made  me  believe  that  Gener- 
al Hancock  actually  had  horns  and  a tail  and  I have  also 
heard  speeches  where  Abe  Lincoln  and  all  his  heirs  and 
assigns  were  pitched  headlong  into  hotter  places  than  the 
imagination  could  depict.  I have  hollered  for  Blaine 
and  had  my  nose  punched  before  the  echo  of  the  yell  came 
back.  When  Dan  Vorhees  or  Senator  Turpie  came  to 
town  everybody  of  the  Democratic-faith  felt  himself  an 
individual  host  and  our  Republican  friends  were  not  far 
out  of  the  picture  that  you  would  pity  them  for  their 
lonesomeness.  But  we  meant  to  get  even  when  Ben 
Harrison  came  to  town  but  he  did  not  mangetize  worth 
a cent  and  the  Democrats  stood  around  like  at  a funeral 
and  all  the  whoops  the  Republicans  could  muster  sound- 
ed hollow.  We  always  felt  that  we  made  a mistake  when 
we  did  not  get  James  G.  Blaine  but  alas,  the  Democrats 
had  the  county  jobs  and  the  Republican  treasury  was 
empty.  Bryan  made  the  welkin  ring  but  that  is  almost 
recent  history. 

A Political  Story 

Nevertheless  in  my  mind’s  eye  I can  see  the  crowds  of 
wild  people  one  day  when  Bryan  came  to  town  during  his 
first  campaign.  It  seems  that  the  same  enthusiasm  hap- 
pened everywhere  for  Bryan  that  year  but  this  country 
was  Democratic  and  the  faithful  had  been  on  half  rations 
for  a long  while  and  Bryan  looked  like  a meal  ticket  and 
of  course  there  were  other  reasons.  So  Bryan  came  to 
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town  and  all  and  sundry  were  on  hands  to  meet  him. 
Republicans  were  all  there,  but  of  course  only  out  of 
curiosity,  and  acted  perhaps  just  a little  bit  superior  and 
bored  with  the  exuberance  of  the  enemy.  Bryan  came 
on  the  Grand  Rapids  train  and  the  wheel  horses  of  the 
party  were  on  deck,  you  may  better  believe,  with  their 
glad  rags  on  and  plug  hats  to  boot  that  is  those  that  could 
dig  up  a plug  hat,  and  carriages  in  a long  line  and  they 
dumped  Bryan  into  the  lead  and  filled  up  the  buggies  and 
the  parade  started  and  crowds  lined  the  streets  and  yell- 
ed and  shouted  the  like  of  which  had  never  been  heard 
before  or  since.  Of  course  Bryan  was  preaching  free  sil- 
ver and  some  of  the  brethren  were  ‘‘gold  bugs”  and  it  was 
down  right  pathetic  to  see  them  out  of  the  picture.  I 
remember  a certain  banker,  whose  counsels  were  of  great 
moment  always  with  the  party  and  who  thought  Bryan 
a curse  and  menace,  was  forced  to  sulk  in  his  tent.  I 
heard  the  speech  and  any  how  it  was  a “humdinger”  and 
I can  remember  it  occured  to  me  several  times  during  the 
speech  that  maybe  some  of  our  gold  arguments  were  a 
little  weak  but  the  next  day  I was  back  on  my  feet  again. 

An  Old  Political  Story 

An  old  story  of  the  political  times  of  long  ago  that 
has  lasted  for  50  years,  was  something  like  this:  Old 
Uncle  Ben  McLaughlin,  an  old  Democratic  wheel  horse 
over  in  Kirkland  township,  was  the  campaign  planner  for 
all  that  neighborhood.  The  county  campaign  committee 
of  the  faithful  met  in  Decatur.  Uncle  Ben  was  there, 
you  can  bet  your  boots.  Uncle  Ben  got  the  floor.  He  had 
it  all  cooked  up  to  have  a grand  rally  over  there  in  Kirk- 
land that  would  knock  the  everlasting  socks  off  anything 
ever  held  there.  Uncle  Ben’s  oratory  for  the  occasion 
of  persuasion  was  good.  He  wanted  a rally,  with  a horse- 
back parade  and  a torchlight  parade  and  banners  and 
flags  and  everything.  The  boys  in  town  were  to  furnish 
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the  torches,  which  were  broomstick  handles  with  a tin 
receptacle  on  the  business  end  with  coal  oil  filling  and  a 
wick  protruding  and  the  boys  had  maybe  a couple  thou- 
sand of  them,  and  the  band  to  be  on  hand  and  the  fife  and 
drum  corps  and  marshals  of  the  parade,  with  broad  sashes 
on  and  on  prancing  steeds,  and  the  parade  to  wind  up  at 
the  schoolhouse  and  to  be  lots  of  Democratic  oratory. 
“Now  that  we’ve  got  it  all  arranged,  we’ve  got  to  have 
thunderin’  good  speakers,”  argued  Uncle  Ben.  It  may  be 
remarked  in  passing  that  at  that  time  John  France  was 
the  greatest  spellbinder  of  the  local  outfit  and  of  course 
there  was  lesser  oratorical  lights  and  one  specially  that  at 
the  time  was  running  France  mighty  close  for  first  honors 
in  campaign  oratory,  so  Uncle  Ben  said:  “Now  we  will 
have  a right  rarin’  time  let  the  band  play  a few  ripsnort- 
ers  and  then  we  will  have  Dick  Erwin  make  a talk  and 
then  John  France  kin  give  ’em  a real  speech.”  It  might 
be  remembered  that  John  France  was  a very  fine  lawyer 
and  passed  away  still  a comparatively  young  man,  a 
great  loss  to  the  community.  Dick  Erwin  afterwards 
became  judge  of  the  state  supreme  court  and  was  honored 
all  over  the  state. 

A Typical  German  Wedding 
Four  of  us  young  fellows  from  Decatur  some  where 
along  about  the  year  1890  were  invited  to  a typical  Ger- 
man wedding  of  that  period  held  over  in  Union  township. 
All  right,  we  hired  a team  of  highstepping  sorrels  with 
a carriage  from  Max  Romberg’s  livery  and  feed  stable 
(hightone  service  guaranteed)  and  wended  our  way  to 
that  wedding.  It  was  a June  day  and  the  weather  was 
delightful  and  we  got  there  just  as  the  happy  couple  and 
their  friends  were  leaving  the  church.  We  joined  the 
procession  and  proceeded  to  the  home  of  the  bride  where 
the  wedding  dinner  was  to  be  served.  It  was  a swell  affair. 
Lots  of  my  Union  township  friends  were  uncomfortable 
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with  their  paper  collars  on.  Everybody  was  dressed  up. 
The  dining  table  was  planks  placed  on  wooden  “horses.” 
Planks  were  arranged  for  seats.  The  table  was  a good 
hundred  feet  long.  It  had  thereon  more  food  than  I have 
ever  seen  before  or  since.  Mountains  of  fried  chicken, 
boiled  potatoes,  great  bowls  of  cooked  tomatoes,  boiled 
cabbage,  sauerkraut,  row  on  row  of  cakes  and  pies.  And 
the  guests  “fell  to.”  Do  you  know  that  I think  that  peo- 
ple ate  twice  as  much  those  days  as  they  do  now.  And 
drink,  there  was  a plenty.  Under  a spreading  apple  tree 
were  three  barrels  of  beer.  Two  men  on  duty  at  the  spigot. 
Every  kind  of  a drinking  vessel,  cups,  tin  cups,  dippers, 
steins.  Everybody  toasted  again  and  again  the  bride  and 
groom.  Speeches  were  made.  Songs  were  sung.  Solos, 
duets,  quartets  and  grand  choruses.  The  meal  finished  all 
congregated  among  the  trees.  The  spigot  men  got  busier. 
Volunteer  waiters  passed  around  the  “oh  be  joyful.” 
More  songs  and  then  the  dance.  Square  dances  until  you 
would  think  that  physical  exhaustion  was  an  unknown 
thing.  Then  several  tried  their  voices  at  yodeling.  Then 
they  played  tree  tag  and  the  hours  slipped  by  on  wings. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  the  livery  team  was  a 
very,  very  sensible  team,  if  you  get  what  I mean,  for  the 
four  Decatur  boys  got  home  safe  and  sound. 

Court  Litgation  and  Politics 

There  is  a tendency  I believe  for  a great  many  people 
to  say  that  the  morals  of  this  period  are  bad  and  that 
young  people  are  careless  and  quarrels  are  far  too  many 
and  litigation  in  our  courts  is  too  heavy,  but  if  I remem- 
ber right  “way  back  when”  one  might  tell  a story  of 
laxity  and  rowdyism  and  fist  fights  and  quarrels  and 
when  the  courts  were  all  cluttered  up  with  litigation  of 
all  sorts,  seduction  cases  were  very  numerous  and  far- 
mers went  to  law  every  term  of  court  over  turkeys  and 
line  fences  and  provoke  and  assault  cases  to  beat  the  band. 
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No,  I think  that  years  ago  we  had  fine  people  here,  fin- 
est in  the  world  but  they  were  a wee  bit  lawless  and 
prone  to  take  justice  in  their  own  hands  any  reason- 
able comparison  between  now  and  then  finds  that  we 
are  now  incomparably  better  all  around.  People  back 
then  were  far  from  being  as  tolerant  as  they  are  now.  A 
great  many  had  the  idea  if  you  did  not  “belong”  with 
them  that  you  were  cast  into  outer  darkness.  Denomi- 
nation religion  was  a mighty  serious  thing  and  those  not 
of  their  faith  were  in  danger  of  hell  fire  and  hell  fire  was 
the  basis  of  most  of  the  sermons. 

As  to  politics  we  of  this  day  have  no  conception  of 
the  partisanship  and  bitterness  of  the  campaigns  of  long 
ago  and  this  community  was  no  exception  to  the  rule. 
Candidates  on  the  stump  did  not  call  their  opponents 
any  pet  names  but  talked  right  out  in  meeting  and 
to  read  the  newspaper  reports  from  the  files  of  the  papers 
of  that  day  evidenced  that  every  political  meeting  was 
a riot.  If  a Republican  went  to  a Democratic  meeting  be- 
lieve me  he  was  in  danger  of  his  life  and  the  other  way 
around.  I can  remember  when  Judge  Bobo  and  Judge 
Heller  and  John  France  and  Charley  France  and  others 
called  a spade  a spade  when  they  made  political  speeches, 
and  A.  J.  Hill,  editor  of  the  Democrat,  would  tell  all  about 
it  in  his  weekly  paper  news  items  and  editorially  and  add  a 
little  to  the  vindictiveness  for  good  measure.  The  Demo- 
crats could  afford  to  be  more  bold  than  the  Republicans 
because  they  were  in  the  large  majority  but  at  that  the 
Republicans  were  past  masters  of  the  verbal  epitaph. 
“Black”  John  King  was  the  parade  boy  of  the  Democrats 
and  every  campaign  would  organize  “torch  light”  pa- 
rades and  they  would  be  many  blocks  long  and  carry 
banners  and  illuminations  and  the  printing  on  these  signs 
would  make  the  Republicans  gnash  their  teeth.  I was  a 
Republican  boy  but  the  lure  would  sometimes  be  too 
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strong  and  when  father  caught  me  one  time  carrying  a 
torch  his  Republican  partianship  broke  down  and  he 
laughed  and  I escaped  punishment.  Our  Republican 
friends  for  long  years  after  the  Civil  War  waved  the 
“bloody  shirt”  and  I don’t  suppose  it  was  waved  any 
harder  anywhere  than  it  was  here. 

Hog  Raising  Before  the  War 

Out  in  the  Washington  Church  neighborhood  long 
before  the  Civil  War  hog  raising  was  a community  af- 
fair. Each  family  had  their  little  bunch  of  hogs  marked 
with  a private  ear  notch  and  all  were  turned  out  into  the 
big  woods  to  feed  for  themselves.  During  the  fall  and 
after  frost  the  hogs  fattened  up  on  mash,  that  is  acorns, 
and  nuts  of  all  kinds  and  the  hogs  got  fat  on  those  deli- 
cacies. The  neighborhood  then  organized  a “hog  hunting” 
party,  searched  the  forests  and  rounded  up  the  animals, 
apportioned  them  out  to  their  respective  owners,  who 
each  had  a rail  pen  in  which  the  hogs  were  put  to  be  fed 
for  a couple  weeks  with  corn.  This  last  feeding  was  not 
so  much  to  fatten  the  hogs  but  to  take  the  “red  knots” 
and  color  out  of  the  meat  for  that  condition  was  a result 
of  the  “mash”  diet,  and  “old  timers”  insist  that  if  you  have 
never  tasted  “mash  fed  hogs”  you  don’t  know  what  real 
pork  tastes  like. 

An  Old  Tavern 

No  hotel  of  today  can  furnish  the  thrills  of  the  tav- 
erns of  the  early  day.  No  matter  how  mean  and  unpre- 
tentious nor  how  hard  the  beds  were  or  coarse  the  fare 
the  taverns  were  havens  of  rest  and  a “life  saver”  to  all 
and  sundry  and  the  tavern  at  Wiltshire  and  the  three  at 
Monmouth  did  a thriving  business.  May  I tell  you  the 
story  of  the  Wiltshire  tavern?  Its  history  is  typical  and 
the  Monmouth  taverns  had  the  same  characteristics. 

“If  ever  you  should  go  to  Modena,  stop  at  a place 
called  the  Reggio  gate”  goes  the  old  classic,  so  we  might 
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say,  if  ever  you  go  to  Wiltshire,  Ohio,  stop  at  the  old  tav- 
ern. It  is  an  old  tavern,  as  taverns  go  in  the  middle 
west,  built  long  before  the  Civil  War,  is  now  just  about 
as  it  was  when  Johnny  came  marching  home,  and  to 
those  whose  imaginations  are  not  a thing  of  nothingness, 
is  full  of  romance  and  of  secrets. 

Perhaps,  however,  old  taverns  do  not  interest  you, 
well  and  good,  as  our  friends  Bowers  might  say,  different 
people  are  interested  in  different  things,  don’t  you  know? 
Now  some  folks  like  one  thing  and  some  another.  As  for 
us  we  could  never  see  anything  much  of  interest  in  a so- 
called  full  blooded  registered  pig,  one  with  a red  ribbon 
in  its  cork  screw  tail  and  its  mane  all  braided  up  most 
exquisitely.  Yet  no  doubt,  lots  of  people  do  and  that 
is  all  right.  We  like  homemade  sausage  and  buckwheat 
cakes  sprinkled  well  with  maple  syrup  o’  mornings  these 
winter  days,  but  we  have  had  difficulty  in  finding  others 
who  felt  the  same  way  as  we  do  about  it. 

So,  perhaps,  you  may  not  be  interested  in  this  old 
tavern  but  some  how  or  other  we  are. 

When  that  tavern  was  built  along  about  the  year 
1850,  just  before  cholera  practically  decimated  the  trad- 
ing point  of  Wiltshire — and  please  remember  that  then 
were  the  days  when  office  buildings,  garages,  residences, 
both  small  and  of  a pretentiousness,  public  buildings 
and  jails,  were  made  of  logs,  logs  mind  you,  and  clinked 
between  their  roundness  with  mud  carted  from  mother 
earth  immediately  in  front  of  the  building  operations — 
it  was  constructed  of  hewn  timbers,  squared  and  true, 
front,  side  and  rear  elevations  were  neatly  boarded,  over- 
laping  perfectly  and  its  roof  was  of  shingles  made  by 
hand  and  fashioned  as  only  shingle  artists  of  those  days 
could  fashion  them.  The  insides  of  that  tavern  was  of 
walnut.  Black  walnut,  oh,  boy,  without  a knob  or  knot 
hole  and  floors  and  walls  and  ceilings  of  that  now  costly 
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material  showed  a craftmanship  without  a single  hammer 
mark.  Rooms  spacious,  albeit  the  ceilings  were  not  lofty 
and  a right  homey  place  was  it  for  travelers,  who  afoot 
or  on  horseback  had  wrestled  with  forest  trails  and  swollen 
streams. 

One,  Doctor  Pierce,  was  the  philanthropist  who  built 
the  tavern.  A man  of  pills  and  of  powders,  skilled  as  a 
“fever  and  ague  artist”  and  what  influenced  to  build 
as  he  builded  is  still  shrouded  in  mystery. 

The  tavern  was  a dandy.  It  was  a palace,  ranked  in 
front  of  all  hostelries  for  leagues  and  leagues  around. 
Was  known  most  favorably  far  and  wide.  Housed 
travelers  from  eleven  points  of  the  compass,  rich 
and  poor,  adventurers  and  prospectors,  travelers 
of  nationalities  a many,  took  care  of  a man  and 
beast,  furnished  meat  and  drink.  Drink,  you  will  notice 
has  been  mentioned.  Drink  was  quite  important  those 
days,  remember,  and  so  the  bar  in  that  tavern  was  a 
point  of  interest,  you  may  be  sure.  We  have  seen  the 
very  room  that  housed  it,  and  on  mysterious  -winter 
nights,  when  all  else  is  still  and  quiet,  you  may  hear  the 
clink  of  glasses  and  the  lilt  of  merry  song  and  the  gurgle 
of  the  flagons  of  “o’  be  joyful.” 

The  tap  room  was  spacious,  as  of  necessity  it  had  to 
be,  and  the  room  where  all  the  sundry  dined  was  of  a 
lengthness  that  permitted  two  long  and  substantial  tables 
to  be  placed  therein,  strong  indeed — for  food  of  dainty 
daintiness  was  not  particularly  popular,  one  might  say 
— but  demanded  support  for  that  of  a quality  and  a quan- 
tity that  could  withstand  such  onslaughts  as  husky  coon- 
skin  cap  wearers  instinctively  demanded. 

Years  and  years  before  the  steam  engine  had  been 
born,  hospitality  of  that  tavern  reigned  supreme.  What 
stories  were  swapped  therein.  What  animated  animosi- 
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ties,  religious,  economic,  and  political,  were  threshed 
threadbare.  Landlords  came  and  went.  Cooks  appeared 
and  vanished.  Venison  and  wild  turkey,  the  gray  and 
red  and  fox  squirrel  and  the  possum,  gave  way  to  beans  and 
com  bread  and  sow  belly  when  the  hard  days  of  the  Civil 
War  were  on  and  then  with  peace  once  more  the  jaded 
travelers  were  unneccessarily  tempted  with  feeds  that 
makes  one’s  mouth  water  to  remember. 

They  were  swashbuckling  folks,  those  guests  of  long 
ago  and  the  landlord  was,  of  course,  a man  of  stern  dis- 
cernment and  of  requisite  physique.  They  had  a code  that 
was  scrupulously  kept  and  while  to  our  more  effeminate 
sensibilities  the  boisterous  manners  of  early  days  might 
shock  a little,  yet,  on  the  whole  none  need  be  ashamed 
of  conduct  or  of  honor. 

One  might  smile  to  remember  that  rack  upon  rack  was 
placed  for  rifles  long  and  pistols  of  hugeness.  Blankets  and 
squaw  shoes  and  leggings  of  deer  had  a cherished  place 
aside  the  fireplace  when  snow  and  wet  were  all  outdoors. 
Pipes  and  slabs  of  chewing  tobacco  bulged  beside  the 
trusty  hunting  knife. 

Many  a time,  mine  host  was  gladdened  when  some 
clever  hunter  traveler  stopped  for  a lodging  and  swung 
a gift  of  young  buck  off  of  his  saddle  toward  the  land- 
lord. 

A peep  into  the  old  inn’s  cash  drawer  would  be  illum- 
inating. Continental  scrip,  may  be,  deer  hides,  coon 
skins,  the  muskrat,  shinplasters,  Confederate  scrip,  sil- 
ver dollars,  of  course,  and  gold  eagles,  and  gold  double 
eagles  would  give  one  an  eye  full.  The  money  till  at  the 
bar  had  no  doubt  all  this  and  a peck  or  two  of  “I-O-U’s.” 

Let’s  see,  fifty  from  one  hundred  leaves  fifty,  and 
this  is  the  year  ’44  that  makes  94  years.  94  years  of  serv- 
ice, honorable  service.  Not  a bad  record,  think  we. 
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The  Dress  Many  Years  Ago 

Up  to  1900,  the  farmers  had  advanced  very  slowly  to- 
ward what  might  be  said  as  a luxury  age  and  very  little 
money  was  spent  for  anything  above  the  bare  necessities 
consequently  all  the  fathers  and  mothers  had  “go-to- 
meetin”  suits  and  gowns  as  well  as  the  kids,  that  perhaps 
did  duty  over  a long  period  of  time.  Overalls,  jeans  and 
calico  were  the  chief  articles  of  diet.  If  the  roads  were 
muddy  and  the  going  bad  even  trips  to  town  necessitated 
reliance  of  “work-a-day”  clothes  and  there  was  a ten- 
dency toward  an  inferiority  complex  when  the  country 
folks  brushed  up  against  the  silks,  satins,  and  broadcloth 
of  the  towns.  A number  of  the  business  and  professional 
men  of  Decatur  “way  back  when”  were  a pretty  dressy 
lot. 

I know  that  for  years  Judge  Studabaker,  Jesse  Nib- 
lick and  his  son  John,  my  father,  Dr.  Freeman  and  a great 
many  others  sported  a silk  high  hat  on  week  days  as  well 
as  Sundays  and  long  tailed  “cut  away  coats”  were  “de 
riguer”  for  week  days  and  Prince  Albert  coats  for  Sun- 
days but  all  these  gentlemen  had  to  watch  their  step  or 
they  would  have  fine  and  shiny  headgear  and  mighty 
muddy  feet. 

Sol  Billman  was  the  leading  bootmaker  and  it  was 
really  wonderful  workmanship  that  he  turned  out.  The 
tops  of  these  boots  were  soft  and  fine  and  I have  seen  my 
father  take  the  boot  tops  down  as  far  as  the  ankle  and 
crush  them  so  that  they  might  be  covered  by  his  two 
hands — and  tight  fitting,  and  heels  of  extra  heighth — oh, 
they  were  works  of  art. 

The  ladies,  too,  were  gowned  superbly  and  yards  and 
yards  of  silks  and  satins  and  fine  linen  and  lace  sported 
upon  every  occasion. 

Charley  Miller  and  Frank  Schumaker  were  the  lead- 
ing tailors  and  they  were  no  slouch  of  tailors  and  their 
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outfits  had  style  you  may  be  sure,  and  when  the  style  was 
for  trousers  of  doe  skin  and  skin  tight  the  gentlemen  of 
fashion  those  days  had  to  take  their  pants  off  with  a 
shoe  horn.  Some  time  ago  I ran  across  the  vests  of  the 
70’s  period  and  oh,  ye  colors  and  ’twas  the  fashion  you 
know  to  leave  always  the  first  two  top  buttons  unbut- 
toned, why  goodness  only  knows.  During  this  period  also 
the  everyday  hankerchief  of  all  and  sundry  was  the  ban- 
danna and  folks  blew  their  noses  with  a snort  which  was 
a funny  habit  and  they  tell  the  story  that  Abraham  Lin- 
coln had  bandanna  handkerchiefs  that  were  as  big  as 
bed  quilts  and  when  he  blew  his  nose  in  that  robust  fash- 
ion of  the  period,  that  the  blast  bulged  his  office  windows 
out. 

Whiskers 

However,  it  was  a fashionable  man  who  shaved  of- 
tener  than  once  a week  and  Saturday  business  was  fine 
for  the  barbers  and  the  barber  folks  could  play  checkers 
the  other  days  of  the  week.  So  you  can  readily  see  that  by 
Friday  morning  the  landscape  was  considerably  clutter- 
ed up  with  foliage.  Yet  it  may  be  said  whiskers  were  the 
rule.  Some  a la  General  Burside,  square  cut,  round  cut 
and  neck  whiskers,  as  my  grandfather  affected  him  being 
Irish,  and  some  just  plain  bush. 

And  while  we  are  on  the  subject  of  whiskers  we 
might  say  that  mustaches  were  energetically  cultivated 
and  they  tell  the  story,  in  fact  I got  it  first  hand,  that 
the  Honorable  R.  S.  Peterson,  attorney,  when  he  came  out 
of  the  army  after  the  Civil  war  could  tie  his  mustache  at 
the  back  of  his  neck.  My  father  wore  a beard  that  came 
down  to  the  pit  of  his  stomach  and  he  was,  and  I was, 
proud  of  it  and  it  was  always  beautifully  kept.  A good 
many  wore  close  cropped  beards  after  the  style  set  by 
General  Grant  and  it  saved  barber  bills  because  all  they 
needed  to  mow  the  lawn  was  a pair  of  scissors.  Hair  was 
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wore  long  and  the  rule  for  years  was  to  brush  straight 
up  after  the  idea  expressed  by  General  Jackson. 

Hair  Cuts 

It  is  not  so  clear  to  me  how  the  ladies  wore  their  hair 
but  I know  that  my  mother  wore  a knot  at  the  back  of 
her  neck  and  ringlets  over  and  in  front  of  her  ears  and 
parted  square  in  the  middle  and  brushed  down  flat  and  I 
think  that  was  the  prevailing  fashion.  Once  in  a while 
you  would  see  a lady  with  short  hair  and  she  would  have 
to  have  a good  alibi  to  retain  her  reputation.  Little 
girls  of  course  all  wore  long  braids  called  “pig  tails”  with 
a little  ribbon  at  the  ends.  Boys  universally  had  a “home” 
hair  cut  and  “stair  steps  caused  no  comment.  A good 
many  of  the  farmer  men  wore  “crock”  hair  cuts  that  is, 
a crock  was  forced  down  on  their  heads  and  the  hair  that 
showed  received  a cropping  with  the  sheep  shears. 

Of  course  the  styles  changed  and  these  fashions  of 
my  early  youth  gave  way  to  architectual  improvements, 
the  ladies  encouraged  bustles  and  balloon  sleeves  and 
vouminous  skirts  and  petticoats  by  the  dozen,  and  cast 
iron  corsets,  like  they  used  at  the  Spanish  inquisition,  and 
tiny  waists  (hour  glass  waists),  but  the  sweetness  of  the 
belles  of  the  day  has  never  been  improved  upon,  for  it 
seemed  as  if  feminine  arts  thrived  upon  concealment  and 
knock  knees  were  no  bar  to  matrimony  because  a defect 
here  and  there  cut  no  figure  to  lovers  after  the  wedding 
ceremony.  Now-a-days — but  I guess  I had  better  not  make 
any  comments.  Little  boys  wore  red  boots  with  little  brass 
plates  at  the  toes,  most  of  their  clothes  made  over  from 
daddy’s  suit  and  little  girls  were  taught  that  primness 
was  a magnificent  virtue.  I can  remember  the  hoop  skirt 
period  and  one  of  the  most  difficult  athletic  feats  imagin- 
able was  for  a young  lady  to  board  a buggy  in  the  pres- 
ence of  company  modestly. 
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A Prize  Fight 

Fifty  years  ago  in  Adams  county,  within  her  borders 
were  found  some  rough  elements  of  the  genus  homo  and 
held  frequent  “parties”  and  dances  at  farm  houses  and 
wild  times  were  had,  here  and  there.  This  rough  element 
bams  over  the  county  and  in  this  story  I am  not  referring 
to  the  usual  “bam  dance”  frolic  that  was  so  popular  of 
that  day  but  of  seances  of  this  wild  element.  Oh,  they 
were  wild  affairs  and  the  “carryings  on”  were  a disgrace 
to  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they  were  held.  Usually 
an  all  night  affair  and  whiskey  was  ladled  out  of  a bucket 
and  every  body  got  “loaded”  and  the  dances  were  mighty 
primitive  affairs.  I knew  old  man  Sam  Morningstar,  a 
heavyweight  old  chap  with  a wooden  leg,  who  was  cham- 
pion fiddler  of  that  day.  I don’t  mean  to  say  that  Uncle 
Samuel  was  the  fiddler  at  any  of  these  wild  parties,  may- 
be he  was  and  maybe  he  wasn’t,  but  he  could  fiddle  all 
right  and  some  how  or  other  he  had  magic  in  his  bow 
and  when  he  played  no  austere  deacon  or  deaconess  could 
keep  a still  foot.  He  was  in  great  demand.  Samuel  had  a 
son,  named  Henry,  although  no  one  called  him  anything 
else  but  “Hank.”  “Hank”  was  a chip  off  the  old  block,  al- 
though he  had  no  wooden  leg,  and  he  was  about  as  perfect 
a man  physically  as  ever  lived  in  Adams  county.  Weigh- 
ing close  to  200  pounds, with  a massive  neck  and  long 
reach  arms,  he  developed  into  a boxer  of  more  than  local 
renown.  I can  testify  that  the  muscles  of  that  man  were 
so  hard  that  when  he  stiffened  up  his  arm  or  leg  you  could 
not  pinch  him.  Hank  was  in  the  pink  of  condition  when 
John  L.  Sullivan  made  his  famous  swing  around  the  circle 
in  the  80’s  and  John  L.  advertised  that  he  would  take  on 
anyone  and  pay  them  $500  if  he  did  not  knock  them  out 
within  five  rounds,  or  maybe  it  was  four  rounds.  Well,g| 
the  local  sports  groomed  Hank  for  a winner.  Oh,  there® 
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was  excitement  you  may  better  believe,  and  the  boys 
were  proud  of  Hank  and  many  decided  that  even  old  John 
L.  would  find  his  match.  That  all  Hank  had  all  along 
needed  was  advertising  and  in  fact  and  in  truth  they  or 
quite  a number  of  them  loyally  worked  themselves  up 
to  a pitch  where  they  were  boastfully  confident  that 
Hank  would  bust  John  L.,  all  over  the  arena.  They  bet 
their  money  too,  and  so  you  can  see  when  John  L.  ar- 
rived in  an  Ohio  town  bordering  on  the  Adams  county 
line  that  the  gang  was  all  there  and  Hank  put  on  tights 
and  met  the  champion  in  the  squared  circle.  Hank  was 
as  big  as  John  L.,  and  looked  every  bit  as  ferocious.  The 
gong  sounded  and  the  two  contestants  put  up  their  dukes. 
Hound  one  was  a boxing  match,  no  side  having  any 
advantage.  The  excitement  was  intense.  Hank’s  par- 
tisans were  wild.  Round  two  came  on  and  just 
at  its  close  Hank  busted  John  L.  on  the  snoot  that  brought 
the  claret  and  the  round  ended.  Tremendous  excitement. 
Round  three  with  the  crowd  crazy  and  old  John  L.  very 
much  peeved  and  “out  of  fix.”  A dozerTFlows  from  each. 
Then  Hank  tapped  the  champion  on  that  sore  nose.  Then 
the  heavens  opened  and  the  lightning  flashed  and  the 
thunder  rolled.  John  L.  rushed,  that  terrific  right  arm 
punch  of  his  got  into  action,  his  blow  landed  square  into 
Hank’s  mid-section,  about  the  region  but  not  quite  of  the 
solar  plexus,  and  Hank  left  the  floor  and  went  sailing 
clean  over  the  ropes  and  down,  down,  piled  on  the  top 
of  spectators,  a half  dozen  ribs  broken  and  battered  al- 
most beyond  repair.  The  boys  lost  their  money  but  Hank 
was  out  among  his  admirers  the  next  day  and  although 
he  lived  for  more  than  thirty  years  after  he  could  not  only 
say  when  introduced  to  some  one  “shake  the  hand  that 
shook  the  hand  of  John  L.  Sullivan”  but  in  addition  could 
boast,  “shake  the  hand  whose  fist  bloodied  the  nose  of 
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John  L.  Sullivan.”  Not  long  after  John  L.  came  to  De- 
catur, held  a prayer  meeting  in  Meibers  “Opry  House” 
and  put  on  an  exhibition  but  no  contestant  for  the  $500 
% offer  came  forward.  John  L.  held  a “levee”  and  received” 
and  the  multitude  lined  up  and  were  “presented”  and 
by  golly,  I too  could  say  in  after  years  “shake  the  hand 
that  shook  the  hand  of  John  L.  Sullivan.”  The  town  was 
full  of  fellows  who  could  tell  you  within  a hairs  breadth 
John  L’s.  weight,  measurements,  digestion,  drinking  ca- 
pacity, history,  past,  present,  and  future,  with  accuracy 
and  dispatch  and  in  the  most  honest  admiration  for  the 
profundity  of  their  accurate  knowledge.  I am  not  saying 
that  I saw  them  but  they  say  that  there  was  present  at  the 
Decatur  meeting  deacons  and  elders  and  teetotalers 
and  blue  ribboners  and  et  cetera  who  all  had  you  can  bet 
your  everlasting  life  the  finest  kind  of  alibi  cooked  up 
against  any  emergency. 

Memories 

Back  through  the  years  our  memories  wander,  and 
are  rich  or  poor  to  the  extent  that  we  have  treasured  up 
the  good  things  of  life.  What  a joy  it  is  to  those  who  are 
growing  old  to  have  stored  up  vivid  impressions  of  happy 
things  and  a mentality  that  has  permitted  unhappy  ones 
to  become  dimmer  and  dimmer  as  time  goes  on.  If  by 
some  magic  power  one  might  list  in  one  long  and  endless 
list  the  beautiful  things  that  have  come  into  the  life  of 
their  friends  along  with  their  own  experiences  what  a 
glorious  song  could  be  sung  into  the  hearts  of  men.  How 
inexpressibly  tender  would  one  become.  Warm  hand- 
clasps. The  beauty  of  a thousand,  thousand  evidences  of 
love.  The  love  light  in  the  eyes  of  those  so  near  and 
dear  to  us.  The  worth  of  a friend.  The  thrills  of  happy 
association.  The  joys  in  the  efforts  made  for  church  and 
lodge  and  for  civic  betterment.  The  happiness  of  a loving 
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home.  The  joy  of  the  “outdoors”  and  keen  appreciation 
of  the  “growing  things.”  The  glow  of  honorable  satis- 
faction in  well  done  efforts,  big  and  little.  Charity,  toler- 
ance. Devoutness.  Memories  such  as  these  are  the  eter- 
nal possessions.  They  are  as  laying  up  treasures  in  Heav- 
en. 

When  I was  a little  boy  my  father  thought  inasmuch 
as  so  many  German  folks  lived  in  the  county  that  it 
would  be  a necessary  thing  for  me  to  learn  the  language 
and  accordingly  he  made  arrangements  with  an  old  gen- 
tleman by  the  name  of  Krechner^  who  was  the  teacher  in 
chief  at  the  Catholic  parochial  school  to  tutor  me  in  odd 
moments  in  that  interesting  language.  Herr  Krechner  was 
quite  a character  and  a great  scholar  and  if  my  memory 
serves  me  right  the  Catholic  children  of  that  regime  could 
testify  to  the  learned  gentleman’s  severity.  However, 
with  many  groans  of  anguish  he  gave  me  a fair  knowl- 
edge of  German,  speakin’,  readin’  and  ritin’  and  although 
really  I was  not  very  well  equipped  yet  the  knowledge 
came  in  handy  when  I went  to  the  work  in  the  bank  be- 
cause there  were  an  astonishing  large  number  of  the  Ger- 
man folks  who  never  learned  to  speak  English  and  in  fact 
never  made  any  effort  to  do  so.  At  that  school  period  I 
became  acquainted  with  Father  Von  Swadler,  the  pastor 
of  the  parish  then,  and  I remember  him  perfectly.  He  was 
a German  nobleman  and  deeply  learned  and  as  gallant 
a gentleman  in  all  the  niceities  of  manner  and  deport- 
ment, a result  of  old  world  training,  as  it  has  ever  been 
my  good  fortune  to  know.  He  was  a very  stylish  man,  al- 
ways perfectly  groomed  and  particularly  fond  of  chil- 
dren and  he  was  very  kind  to  me  and  I thought  he  was 
one  of  the  great  men  of  the  world.  “Way  Back  When”  it 
was  the  habit  at  the  school  of  the  church  to  recite  orally 
and  all  their  lessons  were  chanted  and  when  the  children 
knew  their  lessons  well,  the  chorus  was  loud  and  sonorous 
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but  when  the  difficult  periods  came  the  chantings  drift- 
ed away  into  less  and  less  distinct  murmurings.  The 
school  house  stood  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  church 
lot  and  in  a niche  high  up  on  its  front  was  a statue  of 
“Saint  Joseph  and  the  Babe”  that  I thought  was  the  finest 
bit  of  sculpture  in  the  land. 

A Thousand  Memories 

Crowding  into  my  thought  comes  a thousand  mem- 
ories. Oh,  the  enjoyment  people  had  in  going  to  old  “Kov- 
ers  Hall”  on  east  Main  street.  Upstairs  in  an  old  wooden 
building,  yet  it  had  a stage  and  footlights  of  coal  oil 
lamps  and  places  for  folks  to  sit  and  fore  and  aft  a huge 
woodburning  stove  and  reserved  seats,  by  golly.  Two  bits 
a head  and  all  the  fine  actors  of  the  day  gave  the  interest- 
ed audiences  the  thrills.  Melodramas,  goodness  me.  “Ten 
nights  in  a bar  room,”  “East  Lynne,”  and  we  would  sob 
and  sob  and  how  we  did  enjoy  it,  and  it  was  fun  to  have 
a prestidigitator  and  he  to  fry  eggs  in  a silk  hat,  and  take 
rabbits  from  the  hat  and  oh,  joy,  perhaps  he  was  a 
ventriloquist  also  and  could  “throw”  his  voice  into  the 
cellar  and  up  on  the  roof  and  have  a couple  of  black 
mannikins  on  his  knees. 

And  what  grand  balls  we  had.  One  was  given  in 
honor  of  “Jim”  Place  and  his  bride  in  the  Knights  of 
Pythias  hall  and  I danced  with  the  “varsouvienne”  with 
the  bride.  Those  balls  were  fine  affairs.  The  men  wore 
“soup  and  fish”  and  the  ladies  deeollette  gowns,  and  the 
men  folks  wore  very,  very  high  collars  and  I always  took 
two  extra  ones  to  dances.  And  the  town  was  full  of  in- 
teresting things.  “Mots”  Colchin’s  “hard  cider”  parlor. 
Old  man  Rademacker’s  cheese  sandwiches  and  beer  in  a 
tall  stein.  Johnnie  and  Nick  Miller’s  barber  shop  and  they 
would  not  let  me  look  at  the  Police  Gazette.  And  the 
“parties,”  of  course,  we  always  played  “postoffice.”  The 
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day  after  the  “big  fire”  when  east  Second  street  burned 
and  the  eyebrowless,  eyewinkerless  populace  the  next 
day.  The  old  “Beerier  Hole”  with  fonder  recollection  than 
Riley’s  “Old  Swimmin’  Hole”  can  ever  hope  to  furnish. 

Skating  up  to  “Elephant  Rock.”  Teams  of  oxen  on 
Main  street.  Crawling  under  the  circus  tent.  Up  at  four 
bells  to  see  the  circus  unload.  It  was  a lad  with  a rich 
father  that  got  a quarter  to  pay  his  “way  in.”  Cards  were 
anathema  so  boys  still  in  the  short  pants’  stage  of  develop- 
ment went  over  across  the  river  and  played  cards  in  the 
woods  with  one  of  the  boys  as  a “lookout.”  Rounders  in 
ball  playing  and  shinny,  on  the  ice.  Boys  tying  their 
pants  around  their  neck  and  wading  out  in  the  river  to 
fish  for  bass,  casting  along  the  shady  side  of  a log  and 
never  failing  to  come  home  with  a mess.  The  fifty-inch 
high-wheel  bicycle  that  we  bought  second  hand.  The  mil- 
lion tumbles  from  said  bicycle.  Carrying  stove  wood  to 
the  lawyers’  and  doctors’  offices  on  the  second  floor  for 
ten  cents  a wagon  load  and  spending  the  money  on 
“creampuffs.” 

How  was  it  possible  to  carve  so  much  on  the  top  of 
school  desks  and  when  was  it  done?  Overturning  out 
houses  on  Halloween.  Old  Jimmy,  who  was  a ditch  dig- 
ging Irishman,  reciting  Shakespeare  by  the  hour.  Mother 
Schueler  with  an  apron  full  of  stones  standing  guard  over 
her  strawberry  patch.  Commencement  night  and  the 
graduates  saying  “speeches”  as  “Should  Canada  be  an- 
nexed to  the  United  States”  and  ushers  bring  up  the  pres- 
ents and  placing  them  around  the  feet  of  the  sweet  gradu- 
ate. Jessie  Allison  singing  so  beautifully.  Ice  skating  on 
the  river  and  Billy  Crawford  skating  so  wonderfully 
without  ever  taking  his  feet  off  the  ice. 

Old  man  Derkes’  funeral  with  the  band  out  at  20 
below  zero.  Instruments  froze  up  and  band  simply  march- 
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ed.  Big  flock  of  goats  under  Niblick’s  warehouse.  Place 
reminiscent  of  sewer  gas.  Dick  Townsend’s  new  trotting 
horse.  Jack  Stultz’s  race  track  on  his  farm  east  of  town. 
Sports  with  light  colored  derbies  and  red  vests,  with 
heavy  watch  chain  and  a horse’s  head  as  a charm.  Hitch- 
ing posts  along  main  street  and  in  front  of  every  house. 
The  old  well  on  the  court  house  yard  and  the  rusted  tin 
cup.  The  big  elm  tree  corner  Second  and  Liberty 
Way  four  feet  in  diameter  and  80  feet  high.  What 
a pity  to  cut  it  down.  Dan  Donovan’s  grocery  and 
his  St.  Patrick  day  shamrock.  Doctor  Lighthall  and  his 
street  medicine  gang.  He  would  pull  teeth  for  nothing 
and  did  a land-office  business.  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can pole  raising.  Hickory  for  the  Democrats  and  ash  for 
the  Republicans.  Big  events,  lots  of  hard  cider  handy. 
Poles  75  feet  high  if  spliced. 

Contatas  at  the  Presbyterian  church.  Frank  Schir- 
meyer,  director.  Uniform  rank  K.  of  P.  with  swords  and 
everything  my  father’s  oldest  son,  captain.  Militia  and 
sham  battles  across  the  river.  The  old  Patterson  mill  and 
farmers  lined  up  with  their  grists.  Horse  races  at  the 
county  fair.  The  old  fair  grounds  out  where  the  hospital 
is  now.  Mersman’s  brewery  all  the  beer  you  could  drink 
for  a nickel.  Jim  Places’  ice  cream  factory.  The  favored 
kids  took  turns  grinding  the  ice  cream  freezer.  Reward 
granted  to  lick  remnants  in  the  can.  Blue  Ribbon  meet- 
ings. Mason  Long  making  a temperance  speech.  “Big 
meetin’s”  at  the  churches.  One  of  the  churches  referred 
to  as  the  “Frog  eye.”  Jonathan  Houston  rich  and  a miser. 
Carried  a board  to  market  with  a round  hole  in  it.  Eggs 
that  would  go  through  he  refused  to  buy.  Buggy  whips. 
Black  snake  whips.  Ox  goods.  Wooden  neckyokes  for  ox- 
en. Rabbits  5 cents  each.  Liver  for  nothing  at  all  meat 
markets. 
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Squirrel  Potpie  once  a week.  Celluloid  collars.  Paper 
collars.  Red  flannel  underclothes.  Pantellettes.  Congress 
shoes.  Sidebar  buggies.  Doctor  Boyers  gig,  (a  two  wheel- 
ed top  buggy).  Asofoedita  bags  on  a string  suspended 
around  the  neck,  to  ward  off  disease.  J.  T.  plug  toboacco. 
Snuff.  Hoar  hound  candy.  Sweet  caperal  cigarettes.  Coon- 
skin  caps.  Men  wearing  shawls.  “Comforters”  wrapped 
six  times  around  the  neck.  Wristlets  to  keep  the  pulse 
warm.  Maple  syrup  from  the  back  yard.  Grandfather 
clocks.  Horse  hair  furniture.  “God  bless  our  home”  mot- 
toes. Parlors  with  a never  opened  ornamental  Bible  on 
the  center  table.  Whatnots.  Crayon  reproductions  of  da- 
geur  types.  Family  albums.  Bandanna  handkerchiefs. 
Home  made  hominy.  Rhubarb  pies.  Feather  beds.  Fam- 
ily heirloom  quilts.  Hanging  oil  lamps  with  prism  orna- 
ments. Dinner  bells.  “Bar-share”  plows.  “Shin  plaster” 
paper  money.  McGuffy’s  readers,  Webster’s  Elementary 
spelling  book.  “Quilting  Bee”  parties.  “Corn  Husking” 
parties.  “Barn”  dances.  Log  rollins’.  Flap  jacks.  Spinning 
wheels.  Trundle  beds.  Possum  dinners.  Men,  women 
and  children  going  bare  footed  in  the  good  old  summer 
time.  Calico  dresses.  Gingham  skirts.  Children  hanging 
up  their  stockings  on  Christmas  Eve.  Parched  corn.  “Bar- 
ber pole”  stick  candy.  Christmas  Even  services  in  the 
churches  and  every  child  given  a bag  of  candy.  Old  Mr. 
Losk  delivering  milk  with  a wooden  yoke  around  his 
neck  with  a five  gallon  can  of  milk  suspended  on  each 
side  of  him.  Mustache  cups.  Beaver  hats.  Poke  bonnets. 
Licorice  sticks.  Face  veils.  Saw  bucks  for  sale.  Lace  half 
mitts  for  the  ladies.  Ear  muffs.  Hats  with  huge  ostrich 
plumes.  Shirt  waists.  Dollmans.  Framed  wax  flowers. 
Pointed  shoes.  Carpet  slippers.  Corncob  pipes.  Velvet 
coat  collars.  Mother  Hubbards.  Dulcimers.  Parlor  “org- 
ans.” “Mouth”  harps.  Square  pianos.  “Rats”  for  hair 
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dressing.  Coffee  grinders.  Quill  pens.  Conch  shells.  Pen- 
nyroyal cigarettes.  Pokeberry  ink.  School  “slates.”  Slate 
pencils.  Candle  molds.  Life  sized  “Indian”  tobacco  store 
signs.  Covered  bridges.  Slippery  el  mbark  for  chewing 
gum.  Church  “fairs.”  Corn  bread  and  sorgun  molasses. 
Cove  oysters.  Green  coffee,  do  the  roasting  yourself. 
Lye  homemade  soap.  Sunbonnets.  Street  fakirs  on  court 
house  square  with  black  face  comedians.  Free  saloon 
lurches.  “Father  oh,  Father  come  home  with  me  now” 
sung  at  all  temperance  meetings.  Family  worship.  Fa- 
ther reading  from  Bibles  to  their  families  twice  each 
day.  Saying  “grace”  at  meals.  Folks  going  on  a long 
journey  to  Fort  Wayne.  Sled  parties.  Straw  rides.  Buffalo 
robes.  Buffalo  overcoats.  German  folks  trying  to  speak 
English  and  English  folks  trying  to  speak  German.  Wood- 
enshoes.  Sauerkraut  barrels.  Long  stemmed  German 
pipes.  Clay  pipes.  Home  grown  tobacco.  Sleighs,  double 
and  single.  Sleigh  bells.  Women  smoking  pipes.  “Hook 
and  eye”  Amishmen.  Weekly  newspapers.  Side  saddles. 
Wooden  ‘hobby  horses.”  Life  sized  wooden  horse  signs 
in  front  of  harness  shops.  Iron  spoons.  Pewter  dishes. 
Scythes.  Cradle  scythes.  Leather  shoe  strings.  Carpet 
bags.  Ladies  breast  watches  with  fobs,  worn  in  a little 
lace  breast  pocket  so  the  gold  watch  would  show.  Parsols 
one  foot  in  diameter.  Umbrellas  six  feet  in  diameter.  “Stu- 
dent” oil  lamps.  Snipe  hunting.  Sassafras  tea.  Apple  Jack. 
Gum  cisterns.  Bag  carpets.  “Dug”  wells  with  endless 
chain  buckets.  Old  man  “Cow  Frenchman”  driving  to 
town  with  a co  wand  a horse  for  a team.  Rag  dolls. 

An  Era  of  Prosperity 

In  1874,  Decatur  was  in  an  era  of  real  prosperity.  Her 
stores  were  well  stocked  and  buying  was  brisk.  Doctors 
had  all  they  could  do  and  the  lawyers  wore  silk  hats.  The 
livery  business  was  good  and  Alex  Bell  and  Hailing  & 
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Burger  had  a fleet  of  horses  and  a garage  full  of  buggies 
that  hired  at  a dollar  for  a half  day  and  two  dollars  from 
sun  up  to  midnight  and  horses  guaranteed  to  “go  as  far  as 
the  road  is  cut  out.” 

Mr.  Bell  had  a team  of  “Buckskin”  ponies  during  the 
70’s  (and  how  they  lasted  that  long  is  to  wonder)  that 
were  fleet  of  foot  and  of  a stamina  that  was  remarkable. 
My  father  liked  to  drive  that  team  and  from  the  day  that 
I was  weaned,  up  until  that  team  went  into  decrepitude, 
I accompanied  my  father  on  many  a ride,  hither  and 
thither,  to  justice  of  the  peace  courts  and  out  into  the 
wilderness  where  he  would  go  perhaps  to  make  some 
worn  out  pioneers  will  or  some  other  legal  business  that 
might  be  pressing.  Those  old  pioneers  were  hard  to  kill 
those  days  and  the  pity  of  it  was  that  their  tough  old 
bodies  succumbed  slowly  to  the  ravages  of  disease  and 
like  dying  giant  oaks  they  often  lingered  in  numbling 
impotence  long  after  activity  was  denied  them.  This  was 
not  so  true  of  the  women,  however,  and  it  was  one  of  the 
stark  tragedies  of  the  early  period  that  soi  many  of  the 
mothers  of  that  day,  bearer  of  a large  number  of  children, 
worn  out  with  unremitting  toil,  succumbed  quickly,  many 
times  leaving  large  family  of  little  children.  One  of  the 
saddest  things  of  the  toil  of  those  days  was  that  cabins 
were  always  located  on  a bit  of  high  ground  and  the  barns 
also  and  of  course  the  pioneer  had  to  dig  his  well  on  the 
low  ground  and  usually  the  shallow  dug  well  would  be 
several  hundred  feet  from  the  cabin.  How  many  mothers 
toiled  with  their  buckets  of  water  from  the  well  to  the 
cabin,  up  hill  of  course,  is  an  unhappy  thing  to  remember. 

It  was  astonishing  to  what  extent  it  developed  that 
so  many  of  the  pioneers  were  remarried,  maybe,  two  or 
three  times  and  had  several  sets  of  children.  Without  a 
doubt  love  ruled  with  those  wonderful  people  but  never- 
theless a young  lady  strong  of  wind  and  limb  with  a 
record  of  good  cookery  and  efficient  ability  in  the  duties 
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of  house  and  field  had  qualifications  that  were  never  over- 
looked. Hard  labor  was  worshipped  as  a god  and  industry 
was  the  major  virtue  to  be  cultivated  by  each  living  soul 
and  he  who  was  inclined  to  shirk  in  the  labor  that  made 
the  sweating  brow  descended  to  the  very  depths  of  the 
social  scale.  Storekeeping  was  a mighty  friendly  affair 
in  the  old  days  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  70’s  Mother 
Magdalena  Bremercamp,  Old  Lady  Gast,  Charlie  Schir- 
meyer,  and  Funkes  operated  dry  goods  stores  more  in 
the  nature  of  general  stores  and  fathered  and  mothered  all 
and  sundry.  In  my  mind’s  eye  I can  see  Mother  Bremer- 
camp, sharp,  shrewd,  with  a world  of  ability,  rather  a 
heavy  old  lady,  sitting  in  state  in  the  bosom  of  her  store, 
greeting  clients  as  loved  relatives,  solicitous  of  their 
welfare,  giving  them  the  gossip  of  the  day  and  receiving 
in  return  the  intimate  news  of  the  different  neighbor- 
hoods, rejoicing  with  the  happy  and  sorrowing  with  the 
afflicted,  advising  extent  and  quality  of  purchases  (as  if 
she  was  doing  the  purchasing  rather  than  the  customer) , 
switching  from  perfect  English  to  perfect  German  as  the 
situation  demanded.  No  beneficent  queen  ever  sat  on 
her  throne  with  sweeter  authority  nor  with  more  loyal 
adherents  and  her  sagacity  and  strictly  honorable  conduct 
of  all  affairs  gave  her  many  years  of  a reign.  Jesse  Nib- 
lick and  John  Crawford  opened  up  a store  of  the  same 
kind  about  that  time  and  did  their  part  in  pathering  the 
prolitariat.  Louis  Conter  Anthony  Holthouse,  Henry 
Voglewede,  and  Henry  Winnes  took  care  of  the  boot  and 
shoe  trade  and  if  you  have  never  made  the  acquaintance 
of  a cow  hide  boot  you  have  been  spared  some  of  the  un- 
happiness of  life.  Boot  jacks  were  as  necessary  as  boots 
and  when  freezing  weather  was  on  and  the  boots  had 
gotten  wet  the  bootjacks  was  a cursed  necessity  for  the 
wrinkles  around  the  boot  ankles  got  hardened  up  and  put- 
ting on  and  taking  off  the  boots  “was  some  chore.”  Some 
folks  kept  a barrel  of  mutton  tallow  to  soften  up  the  boots. 
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Banking,  Years  Ago 

I spent  18  years  of  my  life  working  in  the  Adams 
County  bank  and  saw  the  community  lay  away  its  swad- 
dling clothes  and  put  on  long  pants.  Jesse  Niblick,  David 
Studabaker,  R.  B.  Allison,  John  Meibers,  William  G. 
Spencer,  William  H.  Niblick  and  Henry  Derkes  held 
sway  as  directors  in  this  institution  and  over  at  the  De- 
catur National  bank,  Doctor  T.  T.  Dorwin  was  the  pres- 
ident and  his  son  Dick  the  cashier  and  John  B.  Holthouse, 
John  D.  Hale,  P.  W.  Smith,  B.  W.  Sholty,  R.  S.  Peterson 
and  John  Dirkson  were  the  directors.  Dick  Dorwin  was 
one  of  the  finest  characters  that  I ever  knew.  Handsome, 
athletic  and  friendly,  it  was  a sad  blow  to  the  community 
when  he  passed  away  in  his  early  twenties.  It  is  very 
vivid  in  my  mind  the  picture  of  these  old  banker  pioneers 
in  the  applications  for  loans,  extending  credit  and  some 
times  withholding,  getting  behind  this  and  that  industry 
and  paving  the  way  for  its  success,  loaning  money  to 
build  a barn  or  house  to  replace  the  old  ones  of  log,  urg- 
ing clearing  and  drainage,  helping  many  a pioneer  far- 
er  whose  efforts  nature  seemed  to  counteract  with  fiend- 
ingenuity  and  the  thousand  and  one  things  that  was  nec- 
essary to  do  and  pass  upon  in  the  financing  of  a struggling 
and  needy  community.  That  their  help  and  advice  and 
money  were  judiciously  used  was  proved  by  the  continu- 
ed progress  made  and  the  community  waxed  prosperous 
and  the  banks  forged  ahead  steadily  in  deposits  and  earn- 
ings. What  a wonderful  period  was  it  along  in  the  80’s  and 
9G’s.  I am  glad  that  I lived  at  that  time.  Billy  Niblick 
as  he  was  familiarly  called  was  a wonderful  banker,  a 
man  of  shrewd  and  quick  and  reliable  judgment,  intense- 
ly active,  uniformity  courteous  and  accommodating.  His 
friends  were  legion  and  his  advice  and  help  constantly 
sought.  Judge  Studabaker  was  a sound  and  careful  fin- 
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ancier,  not  easily  influenced  and  with  a marvelous  knowl- 
edge of  values.  At  the  Decatur  National  bank,  Doctor 
Dorwin  was  the  same  kind  of  a man  as  Studabaker  and 
also  was  financial  as  well  as  physical  adviser  to  multitudes 
of  people.  All  was  not  smooth  sailing  in  those  days.  The 
country  and  towns  had  their  ups  and  downs,  there  were 
periods  of  hard  times,  when  crops  failed  and  the  dollar 
was  a mighty  scarce  article.  Times  when  the  demands 
for  money  were  met  with  great  difficulty,  when  rigid 
frugality  had  to  be  practiced,  times  when  business  was 
panicky  and  crops  a failure,  yet  on  the  whole  there  was 
a backbone  to  the  finances  of  the  county  and  a steadiness 
in  her  financers  that  weathered  every  storm! 

An  Old-fashioned  Sled  Ride 

I presume,  in  fact  I am  pretty  confident  that  the 
young  folks  of  this  day  have  as  much  fun  and  happiness 
as  the  young  folks  of  long  ago  but  I wonder  sometimes 
if  they  can  possibly  have  as  much  joy  as  we  had  in  the 
days  of  the  sled  parties.  Sled  parties  were  great  fun. 
Somehow  or  other  it  seems  to  me  the  winters  were  more 
“snowy”  way  back  when,  at  any  rate,  there  would  be 
fine  periods  of  sleighing  and  the  highways  would  be 
wonderful.  All  right,  a sled  party  would  be  in  the  mak- 
ing. Do  you  know  that  in  the  old  days  folks  were  just 
a little  “formal”?  Etiquette  was  a rather  serious  thing. 
Well,  anyway,  we  would  arrange  for  a sled  ride.  And 
remember  there  were  ten  thousand  rides  like  this  one.  No 
telephones,  you  know,  so  the  young  gentlemen  of  the  pe- 
riod would  hunt  up  a messenger  boy  and  give  him  a whole 
dime  and  write  “Mister  Blank  requests  the  pleasure  of 
the  company  of  Miss  Blank  to  a sled  party  to  Willshire  to- 
morrow evening.  Supper  included.  R.  S.  V.  P.  And  R. 
S.  V.  P.  be  underscored.  Well,  he  would  get  a reply  by 
the  same  messenger  without  extra  cost:  “Miss  Blank 
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accepts  with  pleasure  the  kind  invitation  of  Mr.  Blank 
to  the  sled  party.”  There  you  are.  Six  and  sometimes 
seven  young  gentlemen  went  through  the  same  formal- 
ity. Railing’s  livery  and  feed  stable  had  a fine  outfit. 
A regular  sized  wagon  bed  on  four  runners  and  a team  of 
coal  black  horses  that  were  full  of  ginger  and  fleet  of 
foot.  Three  dollars  for  the  evening  and  driver  furnished. 
All  set,  plenty  straw  in  the  sled  bed  and  the  boys  brought 
buffalo  robes,  and  all  bundled  up  as  warm  as  toast  and 
put  on  leggins  and  maybe  slipped  on  an  old  pair  of  wool 
socks  over  our  shoes  and  the  seven  couples  piled  in.  Of 
course  we  had  to  sit  crosswise  and  pretty  snug,  you  can 
bet  your  life.  I don’t  know  just  what  we  did  with  our 
legs  but  I know  that  we  had  them  along  because  we  danc- 
ed at  Willshire.  The  horses  had  on  a double  strand  of 
sleigh-bells  to  make  more  jingle  and  away  we  would  go. 

Now  the  faster  the  team  went  and  the  more  the  bells 
jingled  the  more  thrilling  the  ride.  The  air  mighty  frosty 
and  the  horses  full  of  pep,  and  the  driver  with  a long  whip 
and  a “hurrahing”  crowd  of  young  folks  and  the  driver 
would  make  a turn  in  the  road  we  would  have  a thrilling 
“slide”  and  squals  from  the  girls  and  whoops  from  the 
boys.  Do  you  know  that  I am  confident  that  two  thirds 
of  the  way  to  Willshire  there  was  woods  on  both  sides  of 
the  road.  And  moonlight  and  farm  folks  poke  their  heads 
out  of  the  doors  to  see  the  revelers  go  by.  Arrive  at  Will- 
shire at  the  “Old  Tavern.”  A fine  supper  ready  because 
we  had  sent  a note  by  a Willshire  man  down  trading  in 
Decatur  the  day  before  to  give  to  the  landlord.  What  a 
fine  supper,  two  bits  a head.  Fried  chicken.  After  supper 
we  all  went  down  to  Uncle  Charley  Vance’s  to  spend  the 
evening.  Uncle  Charley  was  the  village  druggist  and 
thirst  quencher  and  he  was  a hospitable  soul  and  his 
daughter  was  a charming  girl  and  a fine  violinist  and  she 
had  some  of  the  Willshire  young  folks  in  and  we  played 
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“post  office”  and  danced,  et  cetera  and  at  nine  o’clock 
we  loaded  up  again  for  home  because  we  MUST  be  home 
by  ten,  you  know.  And  the  drive  home  was  “moonlight 
and  roses”  because  the  girls  cheeks  was  caressed  by  the 
frost  at  any  rate  and  the  sleigh  bells  jingled  merrier  and 
the  driver  unloaded  his  precious  charges  at  the  respec- 
tive homes  of  the  girls,  the  boys  unloading  at  the  livery 
stable  so  that  they  could  “settle”  with  the  driver  and  when 
we  drove  into  the  livery  stable  we  had  a team  of  white 
horses  intead  of  coal  black  ones  for  the  frost  king  had 
got  in  his  work  on  the  sweating  steeds  and  it  “was  the 
end  of  a perfect  day.” 

First  Picture  Shaw 

On  the  18th  day  of  October,  1906,  which  must  have 
been  the  time  when  motion  pictures  were  invented,  our 
own  fellow  citizen,  John  B.  Stoneburner  with  visions  of 
hope  and  pictures  in  his  mind  and  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  serve  his  fellow  man,  hired  a convenient  room  just 
south  of  the  Adams  county  court  house  in  our  thriving 
city,  a room  all  of  20x40,  bought  a cinema  projecting 
machine,  paying  therefor  the  sum  of  $160.  The  contrap- 
tion was  guaranteed  to  be  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Edison’s  own 
mighty  invention  and  capable  of  vizualizing  to  any  on- 
looker pictures  more  natural  than  life.  John  bought  a 
10x10  bit  of  cheesecloth  and  kalsomined  it  and  pasted 
same  on  the  back  wall  of  the  room  and  there  and 
thereon  the  pictures  appeared  intermittantly.  All  set 
Mr.  Stoneburner  entered  into  a contract  with  the  Pitts- 
burg Calcium  Light  & Power  Company  than  whom  was 
no  farther  western  point  in  the  United  States  where  films 
could  be  hired.  John  rented  one  reelers  of  about  800  feet 
long;  that  had  a flashlight  existence  of  a good  15  minutes. 
Two  films  a week,  said  the  contract  at  $30  per  each,  which 
together  with  the  initial  investment  in  equipment  and 
rent  and  bread  and  butter  and  tickets  to  be  printed  and 
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music  to  be  furnished  made  considerable  of  a speculation, 
let  us  tell  you.  There  was  no  money  available  for  seats 
of  any  sort,  so  customers  must  stand  and  customers  did 
stand.  These  reels  were  always  of  at  least  two  subjects 
and  some  times  three  and  when  three  the  most  attentive 
audiences  got  only  fleeting  visions,  as  it  were.  The  front 
part  of  the  reel  would  be  a drama  and  the  hindquarters 
a comedy  and  Maurice  Costello  was  the  hero  and  then 
John  Bunny  and  Flora  Finch  trailed  in  on  comedy  and 
folks  were  satisfied.  Mr.  Stoneburner  had  to  censor  these 
films  sometimes  as  much  as  150  feet  which  reflected  on 
Maurice  or  maybe  on  Flora  but  anyhow  John  felt  that  his 
public  needed  protection  and  they  got  it. 

A delegation  of  ladies  promptly  visited  him  and  put 
it  square  up  to  him  wanting  to  know  if  the  pesky  things 
were  pure  and  John  told  them  they  could  bet  their  life 
they  were  because  Mrs.  Stoneburner  also  had  a pair  of 
scissors.  John  opened  the  hall  on  Thursday  night  of  the 
date  mentioned  and  felt  real  pioneery  for  the  metropolis 
of  Fort  Wayne  had  opened  its  first  picture  show  the  Sat- 
urday night  before  and  Indianapolis  had  only  one  and 
even  Muncie  and  other  centers  in  Indiana  hadn’t  got  into 
the  game,  in  fact  John  was  almost  the  pioneer  in  this 
commonwealth.  Thursday  night  at  his  grand  opening, 
however,  and  alas,  his  total  gross  receipts  aggregated  $1.- 
20,  Friday  night  he  raked  in  $2.40  and  on  Saturday  night 
the  populace  got  reckless  and  John  took  in  $6.40.  Sunday 
morning  John  figured  that  he  was  wrecked.  You  see  al- 
though Mr.  Stoneburner  would  patiently  tell  them  when 
the  reel  was  ended,  that  the  show  was  over  and  they  must 
depart  and  let  the  memory  linger  on,  nevertheless  he 
could  not  shoo  them  out  and  a good  many  would  stay 
through  the  entire  reperatory  of  repetition.  The  reel 
took  perhaps  20  minutes  to  run  its  course  and  the  oper- 
ator was  forced  to  hold  the  film  onto  the  reel  with  one 
hand  and  to  ring  the  crank  with  the  other  and  more  thaii 
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occasionally  the  operator  would  become  awearied  and 
quick  action  in  the  picture  would  get  slow  motion  and 
when  Maurice  was  particularly  sad  and  melancholy  be- 
lieve me  he  would  be  liable  to  be  speeded  up  into  a thrill- 
er. At  that  the  films  would  be  unreeled  into  a basket 
and  John  would  have  to  wind  the  darn  things  back  be- 
fore he  could  give  another  performance.  These  Pittsburgh 
films  were  Pathe  made,  all  the  way  from  Paris  they  said 
but  after  a short  time  the  Vitagraph  and  the  Biograph 
were  contracted  for;  they  cost  more  but  dang  the  differ- 
ence. Still  the  people  did  not  come  to  view  these  marvels 
worth  a cent  and  John  realized  that  he  had  to  ballyhoo 
them  so  he  made  himself  a megaphone  four  feet  long  out 
of  galvanized  iron  and  practiced  lung  exercises  and  it  was 
wonderful  the  megaphone  ability  that  man  demonstrated 
and  he  would  station  himself  upon  the  corner  of  the  court 
house  square  and  tell  all  and  sundry  what  was  what  and 
they  heard  blocks  and  blocks  away  and  were  persuaded 
and  business  grew  and  grew.  John  now  got  a man  to  ring 
the  crank  of  the  picture  machine  and  sported  a piano 
and  hired  young  ladies  to  play  and  sing  while  he  would 
reel  up  his  film  for  another  show.  By  and  by  Carl 
Laemmle  started  a distributing  station  for  films  at  Chi- 
cago and  Mr.  Stoneburner  rented  his  films  from  him  and 
the  pictures  got  real  classy.  Three  months  went  by  before 
the  public  would  really  buy  but  they  became  interested 
and  then  John  put  in  seats  in  the  main  auditorium  and 
everything  was  lovely.  The  next  move  was  to  provide 
outdoor  sports  and  friend  Stoneburner  erected  an  airdome 
with  seats  like  a circus  and  electric  lights  and  everything 
but  at  that  the  proceeds  came  in  at  a nickel  a head  and 
children  under  school  age  free  and  there  were  more  chil- 
dren those  days  in  our  town  under  school  age  than  there 
has  even  been  before  or  since.  Perseverance  hath  its  re- 
ward and  at  any  rate  John  persisted  and  business  was  not 
so  bad  and  Mary  Pickford  boosted  things  for  him  and 
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people  got  into  the  habit  and  crops  must  have  been  bet- 
ter and  folks  spent  more  money  and  John  laid  away  the 
megaphone  in  moth  balls  and  motion  pictures  had  come 
to  stay  and  pioneer  days  were  a thing  of  the  past.  Please 
let  us  remember  that  Mr.  Stoneburner  knows  better  than 
any  of  us  that  the  road  to  glory  is  a hard  and  thorny  one 
but  that  the  end  justifies  the  means. 

First  Telephone  in  County 

It  seems  that  we  have  always  had  telephones  but  in 
the  old  days,  if  you  could  not  yell  loud  enough  you  were 
forced  to  walk  or  send  notes  to  your  best  girl  by  mes- 
senger. But  here  is  the  story  of  the  first  telephone. 

In  Adams  county  today  there  are  about  3,500  tele- 
phones and  every  day  about  15,000  calls,  but  there  was  a 
time,  not  so  far  distant  in  the  past  when  Adams  county 
and  the  inhabitants  thereof  did  not  know  the  difference 
between  the  telephone  and  the  fourth  dimension.  In 
fact,  telephones  were  not  born  and  if  one  wanted  to  “lis- 
ten in”  when  some  thing  snappy  was  going  over  the  wire, 
the  opportunity  did  not  exist.  But  there  came  a time 
when  a telephone  was  bom  in  Adams  county.  It  was  a 
poor  thing.  But  the  darned  thing  worked.  You  could 
talk  in  it,  and  listen  to  it.  Kipling  said  something  about 
a beautiful  object  as  “a  rag,  a bone  and  hank  of  hair”  but 
this  contraption  only  was  a wire  and  a piece  of  tin  and  a 
button. 

Here  is  the  how  of  it:  Along  about  the  year  1880  in 
the  town  of  Decatur  in  said  Adams  county,  one  Alex  Bell 
then  living  in  said  town  conducted  a livery  stable  (a  busi- 
ness extinct)  and  had  also  the  government  contract  for 
hauling  the  mail.  Part  of  his  occupation  was  driving  a 
hack  from  the  hotels  to  the  railroad  stations  and  superin- 
tending the  transfer  of  baggage  to  and  from  railroads  to 
other  points  of  interest  in  the  city  and  county.  The  Burt 
House  was  a hotel  located  three  blocks  in  a due  north- 
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easterly  direction  from  Bell’s  livery  stable.  Sometimes 
there  were  passengers  from  that  hotel  to  transport  and 
baggage  as  well  to  railroad  stations  and  sometimes  no 
passengers  and  no  baggage.  When  there  were  no  pas- 
sengers and  no  baggage  Alex’s  visit  to  the  hotel  were  dis- 
tinctly unprofitable  and  tiresome.  That  frequent  situa- 
tion annoyed  Alex  and  he  thought  over  the  matter  con- 
siderably seeking  a solution.  There  was  a way  out.  He  had 
heard  of  such  a thing  as  a telephone.  How,  is  neither 
here  nor  there  but  he  had  heard  and  that  was  enough.  He 
had  an  idea.  One  Racy  Bowers,  was  one  of  his  employees. 
Alex  and  Racy  conspired  and  conspired  to  some  purpose. 
They  got  some  broom  wire.  They  got  quite  a hunk  of 
broom  wire.  They  stretched  that  broom  wire  from  the 
livery  stable  over  and  above  and  around  such  obstacles  as 
may  have  been,  to  the  office  of  the  Burt  House.  To  the 
livery  stable  end  of  the  wire  and  to  the  hotel  end  they 
attached  a tin  quart  can,  just  an  ordinary  canned  corn 
can,  one  end  of  each  can  being  left  intact  and  the  other 
end  they  carefully  removed  and  through  the  in- 
tact end  they  made  a small  hole  and  run  the  wire 
through  the  hole  into  the  can  and  held  the  wire  secure 
therein  by  using  a pant’s  button  off  Alex’s  pants. 

Now  at  both  ends  of  this  wire  was  the  can,  upon  the 
wall  of  each  place  they  suspended,  not  just  exactly  an 
ornament  but  nevertheless  quite  serviceable  looking.  The 
mechanical  and  physical  features  were  thus  accomplish- 
ed. No  other  accesssories  needed  except  a lead  pencil  to 
use  to  tap  on  the  can  and  a couple  pair  of  lungs. 

Tap,  tap,  tap  would  go  the  pencil,  from  Alex  at  the 
livery  stable  to  Dick  Townsend,  landlord  at  the  hotel. 
“Hello,”  yells  Alex,  “Hello  yourself”  yells  Dick,  from 
the  hotel,  “Any  passengers?”  “No.”  “Any  baggage?”  “No.” 
“By  Gosh,”  says  Alex,  “see  what  labor  I saved.” 

Don’t  forget,  however,  that  travelers  and  baggage  got 
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good  service,  no  waste  of  energy  and  Alex  gave  maximum 
service  with  minimum  expenditures  of  activity. 

That  telephone  was  in  service  a long  time.  At  last  a 
decided  improvement  was  made  by  using  a small  board 
fastened  by  one  end  of  the  wall  (the  wire  attached  to  it) 
so  that  the  other  end  might  jiggle  and  the  jiggling  end  a 
small  bell  was  attached.  Jiggle  the  board  and  the  board 
at  the  other  end  with  its  bell  jiggled.  See?  Well,  anyhow, 
Alex  had  the  hirst  telephone  in  Adams  county.  Not  so 
long  ago  at  that.  What  strides  have  been  made  in  con- 
veniences. We  are  so  used  to  improvements  and  labor 
saving  devices  it  seems  as  if  we  must  have  always  had 
them,  but  if  you  have  any  gray  in  your  hair  you  know 
better  and  are  duly  and  truly  thankful. 

First  Bicycle  in  Adams  County  Was  a Cousin  to  a 
Bucking  Bronco,  but  Charlie  Had  ’Em  All  Envious 

The  year  1877  was  a very  important  year  in  the  an- 
nals of  Adams  County.  In  that  year  a mighty  step  forward 
(perhaps  one  should  say  a mighty  roll  forward)  was  ac- 
complished in  Adams  county.  Epochal  events  have  taken 
place  in  Adams  county  as  well  as  elsewhere  and  deserve 
special  attention  from  students  of  evolution.  What  took 
place  at  this  period  was  revolution  rather  than  evolution, 
one  might  say.  The  movement  started  in  the  year  1877 
was  startling  and  set  in  motion  wheels  that  carried  the 
population  swiftly  forward. 

C.  S.  Niblick,  better  known  to  his  thousands  of  friends 
in  this  community  as  “Charlie’  Niblick  in  1877  started 
something.  Not  that  he  was  influenced  with  any  particu- 
lar desire  to  do  anything  reckless,  appearances  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding,  yet  with  an  uttter  disregard  for 
appearances  and  with  one  hundred  and  forty  dollars  of 
capital,  he  embarked  upon  what  proved  to  be  a perilous 
and  adventurous  journey. 
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Charlie  bought  a bicycle.  Now  you  have  the  secret.  A 
real  sure  enough  bicycle.  A regular  he-man  bicycle.  A 
bicycle  untamed,  full  of  perversity  and  first  cousin  to  a 
bucking  bronco.  It  was  a curious  vehicle  of  destruction. 
It  had  four  principal  parts  mechanically,  saying  nothing 
about  its  disposition,  towit:  Two  wheels,  one  disdainfully 
in  front  of  the  other,  the  forward  one  a proud  and  majestic 
wheel  fifty-one  inches  in  diameter  and  the  other  wheel  a 
meek  and  lowly  one  mayhap  eight  inches  from  rim  to 
rim,  whose  principle  purpose  in  life  was  to  obediently 
follow  its  larger  brother  with  untiring  industry,  wherever 
and  whereto  it  was  leadeth.  The  other  two  parts  were 
hand  holts  arranged  crosswise  forward  and  a seat,  the  seat 
being  a dignified  and  elevated  throne  high  above  the 
larger  wheel  and  high  above  all  the  surrounding  scenery. 

We  have  now  a picture,  perhaps  of  what  Charlie 
bought.  It  was  a beautiful  thing  viewed  from  the  proper 
angle.  That  is  to  standi  off  and  simply  look  at  it.  But  it 
was  meant  to  be  ridden.  Lots  of  people  then  living 
thought  that  could  not  be  done,  but  Charlie  showed  them 
differently.  Charlie  practiced  in  the  dark  of  the  moon 
and  gained  remarkable  proficiency.  Then,  one  day,  all 
set,  in  broad  daylight,  he  confidently  took  to  the  high 
road,  passing  admiring  and  incredulous  throngs.  Ah,  how 
well  the  writer  remembers  that  thrilling  sight.  How  we 
struggled  to  stifle  envy  and  mighty  longings.  There  were 
others.  Why!  do  you  know  that  many  stood  along  the 
line  of  march  and  predicted  disaster  to  Charlie  and  may- 
hap wished  for  disaster?  How  unkind,  they  need  not 
have  been  so  cruel.  Charlie  had  disasters,  then  and  there- 
after and  in  between  time,  yet  he  would  emerge  from 
each  trial  victorious. 

The  boys  could  not  resist  him  or  it  and  long  before 
Charlie  had  had  his  thousandth  mishap,  Frank  Stone 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  brave  and  then  did  Dick  Dor  win 
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and  David  Studabaker  and  about  twenty  minutes  later 
Dan  Niblick  and  then  all  the  rest  who  could  rake  and 
scrape  up  enough  wherewithal  to  take  the  hazard. 

Afterwards,  the  little  insignificant,  tamed  and  meek, 
low  wheeled  bicycles  came  on  the  market,  bicycles  whose 
natures  were  subdued  and  gentle  and  less  adventurous 
souls  bought  them. 

First  Automobile  in  Adams  County  Was  Purchased  by 
“Johnny”  Smith  in  1900;  Started  the  Wheels  Rolling 

“Johnny”  flirted  with  fate  in  exercising  an  American 
prerogative.  Initial  trip  on  main  street  was  quite  serious 
and  everybody  climbed  a tree.  Community  took  pride  in 
its  progressiveness  and  soon  others  fell  victims  to  smell  of 
gas  and  oil. 

If  we  have  the  facts  right  it  was  along  about  the  year 
1900  in  the  spring  of  the  year  after  the  apple  blossoms  had 
bloomed  and  most  everybody  was  ready  for  almost  any- 
thing that  Johnny  Smith  did  it.  Whatever  made  him  do 
it,  he  has  never  said  and  no  one  else  seemed  to  have  had 
any  responsibilty  in  the  matter  so  whatever  their  opin- 
ions were  or  may  have  were,  is  now  and  was  quite  in- 
competent evidence  and  we  will  let  it  go  at  that. 

The  point  at  issue  is,  that  Johnny  did  it.  It  cost  him  at 
first  eight  hundred  and  fifty  bucks  to  do  it  and  when  he 
drove  out  onto  the  street  as  captain  at  the  wheel  of  that 
embryonic  automobile,  the  populace  of  our  thriving  lit- 
tle city  was  perfectly  thrilled,  or  do  I mean  stunned? 

No,  we  can't  say  that  this  initiatory  performance  was 
funny,  rather  it  was  quite  serious.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
the  little  railroad  that  was  under  construction  down  in 
Arkansas  and  had  got  its  ties  laid  up  as  far  as  the  main 
street  of  the  sleepiest  town  that  never  had  a chamber  of 
commerce  and  the  first  train  of  an  engine  and  two  flat 
cars  had  pulled  up  to  the  last  rail?  And  how  the  entire 
community,  black  and  white,  stood  around  the  monster 
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properly  attired  and  in  course  of  time  the  engineer  stuck 
his  head  out  of  his  cab  and  yelled,  “Look  out,  I’m  going  to 
turn  around”  and  everybody  ducked?  Well,  Johnny  and 
his  new  liability  had  some  such  experience.  Only,  that 
when  Johnny  started  down  the  street  everybody  climbed 


a tree. 


Mi 


We  can  vouch  for  that  because  we  were  there  and  we 
were  also  up  a tree.  It  was  a trying  time  for  all — especial- 
ly the  ladies.  Johnny  had  the  first  automobile  in  Adams 
county.  Could  it  have  been  possible  that  there  could 
have  been  a first  automobile,  with  accent  on  the  first? 
Why,  it  is  just  as  plain  as  can  be  that  the  very  day  before 
Johnny  got  that  machine  that  there  was  no  more  of  an 
automobile  in  Adams  County  than  there  was  an  interna- 
tionalist, if  you  get  what  I mean.  A good  many  hadn’t  ev- 
en suspicioned  an  automobile.  Some  thought  maybe,  it 
wasn’t  quite  pious  to  even  talk  about  the  darn  things. 
One  can  readily  see  that  Johnny  was  courageous,  willing 
to  take  a chance  both  financially  and  physically.  We’ll 
say  he  had  courage. 

We  can’t  say  that  we  can  at  this  distance  of  time 
properly  describe  that  machine.  Perhaps  we  may  give 
you  an  idea  of  its  construction  and  appearance  by  saying, 
go  out  and  take  a look  at  a 1924  model  and  what  ever  it 
is  Johnny’s  machine  wasn’t.  Johnny’s  machine  had  a 
bright  red  body,  the  hind  end  of  which  worked  up  and 
down  to  admit  and  discharge  passengers  and  looked  and 
worked  like  a set  of  false  teeth.  The  engine  was  all  right, 
had  two  lungs  and  an  exhaust  like  the  discharge  of  a six- 
teen inch  gun.  The  wheel  with  its  steering  apparatus  was 
a very  complicated  affair,  one  could  tell  that  by  the  tracks 
the  machine  made,  said  tracks  being  in  sperical,  almucan- 
tar,  and  diurnal  circles  and  also  in  obtuse,  rectilineal,  obli- 
que and  acute  angles.  Complicated  was  right  because 
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Johnny’s  eyes  were  perfectly  normal,  and  his  hands 
steady. 

It  was  a great  day  when  Johnny  asked  us  to  take  a 
ride.  We  were  younger  then  and  reckless  as  the  dickens 
and  we  hopped  to  it.  It  was  very  thrilling.  We  were  very 
proud  and  still  compliment  ourself.  Looking  back  now 
with  calm  judgment  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  was 
our  confidence  in  Johnny  that  helped  us  to  be  brave. 

Johnny  never  had  many  accidents.  That  red  body 
may  have  had  perhaps  a dozen  or  so  punctures.  Johnny 
was  a pretty  good  driver. 

Our  community  took  proper  pride  in  its  progressive- 
ness and  not  long  after  Doctor  Miller  and  Doctor  Clark 
joined  the  lodge  and  that  started  the  ball  to  rolling  or  the 
wheels  rather,  and  soon  the  highways  of  our  little  city 
and  countryside  took  on  the  gas  and  oil  smell  now  so  very 
familiar. 

We  feel  confident  that  Johnny  Smith  has  some  claim 
to  fame.  He  exercised  an  American  prerogative,  “started 
something.”  He  said,  “Come  on,  boys,”  and  flirted  with 
fate.  Talking  about  courage  and  initative,  have  you  seen 
any  of  the  lads  around  here  driving  an  aeroplane? 

Roller  Skating 

In  these  days  of  basketball  and  the  multitude  of  other 
indoor  amusements,  it  is  to  wonder  if  the  young  and  the 
old  folks  get  any  more  thrill  out  of  them  than  the  lads 
and  lassies,  and  their  elders,  who  perhaps  would  have 
known  better,  got  out  of  the  roller  skate  craze  of  the  80’s. 
Kover’s  Hall  after  a long  and  eventful  career  as  the  lead- 
ing place  of  worship  of  the  lurid  melodrama  was  forced  to 
resign,  the  citizenry  having  transferred  their  affections  to 
the  “Meiber’s  Opry  House,”  a much  more  beautiful  and 
commodius  auditorium,  holding  all  of  250  people  and 
with  dressing  rooms  and  everything  and  had  chairs  to  sit 
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on  instead  of  benches  and  the  place  was  ideal  to  hold  local 
talent  “plays.”  Believe  me,  we  had  “local  talent”  those 
days  that  could  bring  tears  to  your  eyes.  Well,  anyway, 
Kover’s  Hall  resigned  and  was  converted  into  a skating 
rink.  Dick  Dorwin  and  Herman  Conter  were  the  ambi- 
tious and  enthusiastic  proprietors.  They  rented  the  hall, 
tuned  up  the  floor,  scoured  with  a carpenter’s  plane  to 
remove  three  decades  of  accumulation  of  tobacco  spit 
and  chewing  gum  and  waxed  that  floor  until  it  shone 
like  a mirror.  The  boys  laid  in  a fine  supply  of  roller 
skates  for  both  male  and  female  and  notified  all  and  sun- 
dry that  they  might  come  and  “let  joy  be  unconfined.” 
By  golly,  it  made  a hit.  All  and  sundry  came.  It  was  the 
most  popular  place  in  town.  In  fact  it  raised  some  acri- 
monious discussion  among  the  straitlaced.  The  preacher 
folks  had  misgivings.  But  they  need  not  have  been  alarm- 
ed. It  was  all  fine  and  dandy  and  perfectly  modest  and 
decorous  with  the  possible  exception  of  an  occasionable 
tumble  for  it  may  be  said  that  no  young  gentleman  or 
young  lady  could  be  very  dignified  with  one  ear  on  the 
floor  and  both  feet  high  in  the  air.  Gosh,  what  fun  they 
had.  Two  bits  a couple  admission  fee.  Not  open  on  Sun- 
day. Week  days  closed  promptly  at  10  p.m.  It  was  no 
uncommon  sight  to  see  bandaged  heads  and  arms  and  legs 
and  bulged  out  symptoms  of  bandages  on  numerous  other 
places  on  the  anatomy  of  the  proletariat.  Some  developed 
great  skill  in  skating  and  parties  were  made  up  and  society 
turned  out  and  exhibitions  given  and  contests  held.  Then 
out  of  a clear  sky  the  craze  died,  not  a lingering  death 
but  an  instantaneous  one,  why  goodness  only  knows.  The 
craze  died  elsewhere  the  same  as  here,  but  a wild  and 
glorious  time  was  had  while  it  lasted. 

A Circuit  Court  Episode 

One  could  write  volumes  of  the  happenings  that  took 
place  in  our  court  during  the  last  three  quarters  of  a 
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century.  The  struggles  of  contending  forces.  The  clash 
of  opinions.  The  masterly  skill  at  times  displayed  of 
bench  and  bar.  The  bursts  of  eloquence.  Certain  historic 
trials.  The  striking  personalities  of  the  lawyers.  Many 
tragic  things  happened.  Many  heartaches.  But  once  in 
a while  a funny  thing  happened  and  no  one  on  this  foot- 
stool enjoys  an  enlivining  streak  of  sunshine  any  more 
than  a lawyer.  One  time  in  the  Adams  circuit  court  when 
the  judicial  circuit  comprised  the  counties  of  Adams,  Jay 
and  Wells,  the  presiding  judge  was  the  wonderful  old 
jurist  from  Jay  county,  Judge  Haynes.  At  this  trial  it 
developed  that  an  important  witness  from  way  down  in 
Wabash  township  was  missing.  This  was  a serious  matter, 
with  jury  in  the  box  and  home  and  “out  of  town”  attor- 
neys on  the  job  and  Judge  Haynes  was  very  much  “out  of 
fix.” 

One  riding  bailiff  on  duty  was  a man  by  the  name  of 
Slowers  who  lived  in  Jefferson  township,  I believe,  and 
it  might  be  remarked  in  passing  that  it  was  alleged  that 
in  those  day  riding  bailiffs  were  legion  for  that  was 
one  way  political  debts  were  paid,  but  at  any  rate  Judge 
Haynes  issued  a bench  warrant  and  sent  Slowers  post- 
haste for  the  recalitrant.  In  the  meantime  court,  lawyers, 
and  jury  and  witnesses  twiddled  their  thumbs,  visited 
and  gossiped  and  maybe  played  a little  poker  but  I am  not 
sure  about  that.  Morning  came  and  Slowers  did  not  show 
up.  Court  opened  and  presently  Mr.  Bailiff  appeared 
breathless  before  the  fuming  judge  without  the  witness, 
goodness  me,  but  handed  the  judge  his  return,  which  was 
written  in  a large  scrawling  hand  across  the  back  of  the 
instrument  and  the  judge  read  the  return,  got  red  in  the 
face  and  struggled  for  breath  for  by  golly,  the  bailiff  had 
written  “preceivable  but  not  getatable”  signed  “Slowers 
bailiff.” 

It  seems  that  the  fugitive  had  flown  to  a little  island 
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in  the  tangled  depths  of  the  dread  “Limberlost”  and  put 
his  thumb  to  his  nose  in  honor  of  the  bailiff. 

The  Town  of  Berne 

About  60  years  ago  in  the  southern  part  of  section 
33  in  township  26  north  of  range  14  east  was  the  home 
of  certain  oak  and  ash  and  hickory  trees  and  their  numer- 
ous relations  a host  of  animals  wild  and  certain  little 
hills  and  hollows  all  on  the  near  west  side  of  a divide 
which  sends  its  eastern  waters  to  the  Great  Lakes  and 
its  western  waters  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  But  how  in  this 
year  of  grace,  1929,  what  a difference  is  there.  Can  it  be 
possible  that  in  60  short  years  such  a change  could  have 
taken  place. 

Gone  are  all  the  wildness  and  the  wild  things  and  in 
place  thereof  a wonderful  little  town  of  2000  souls  with- 
in these  borders  all  that  makes  the  life  of  1929  so  attrac- 
tive. They  called  their  settlement  Berne  and  christened 
it  with  prayer  and  hard  work  and  sacrifice. 

Nine  short  years  before  the  Civil  War  convulsed  this 
nation,  seventy  Swiss  folks,  Mennonite  in  their  religion, 
having  been  advised  and  directed  by  leaders  and  scouts 
of  their  faith,  immigrated  from  old  Switzerland,  parked 
their  covered  wagons,  unloaded  the  plows  and  the  spin- 
ning wheels,  rolled  up  their  sleeves,  spit  on  their  hands 
and  took  their  trusty  axes  in  to  the  very  front  of  the  bat- 
tle to  subdue  the  wilderness  and  carve  out  for  themselves 
and  for  generations  yet  unborn,  real  homes.  All  of  which 
makes  another  glorious  pioneer  epic.  I knew  a number  of 
these  people.  Here  now  goes  off  my  hat  to  their  memory. 
Abraham  Lehman,  Peter  Sprunger,  Christian  Schneck, 
John  Hilty  were  prominent  among  those  folks  and  my  old 
friend  Christ  Neuenschwander  came  in  so  soon  after  that 
he  is  entitled  to  first  privileges. 

These  people  were  good  people.  The  very  difference 
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of  their  religion  from  other  sects  set  them  distinctive- 
ly apart.  Soon  the  landscape  commenced  to  show  their 
handiwork.  Farm  houses  sprung  up  and  barns  and  other 
buildings  appeared  as  if  by  magic.  The  settlement  had 
growing  pains.  Little  stores  made  their  appearance.  A 
wagon  shop  and  a blacksmith  shop  was  born.  Civiliza- 
tion grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  They  planted  and  they 
reaped,  waxed  rich  and  strong  and  were  devout  and  faith- 
ful, and  the  Lord  blessed  them.  They  builded  churches 
and  other  folks  hurried  to  join  them  and  builded  their 
churches  and  the  children  also  waxed  strong  and  were 
taught  the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  a land  of  milk  and  honey 
seemed  to  have  been  found.  But  evil  days  threatened  and 
some  of  their  children  were  overcome  with  strong  drink 
and  the  tribes  arose  in  their  wrath  and  smote  the  dram- 
shops that  had  invaded  the  land  and  they  cast  the  dens 
of  iniquity  into  utter  darkness  and  dramatic  days  took 
pace  in  the  struggle  but  the  fathers  triumphed  and  they 
sang  psalms  and  the  sons  and  daughters  and  the  grand- 
sons and  granddaughters  of  these  devout  old  Mennonite 
pioneers  took  more  than  a tithe  of  their  savings  and  build- 
ed a great  church  the  like  of  which  no  town  of  its  size  in 
all  America  can  boast.  They  planted  trees  and  loved  the 
flowers  and  they  beautified  things  and  their  children 
followed  in  their  footsteps  and  a fine  town  indeed  is  the 
result. 

Well  done,  little  band  of  settlers.  You  came  to  glori- 
ous America  and  found  a haven  and  a refuge.  I think 
that  you  repaid  her  to  the  best  of  your  ability.  May  your 
children  carry  on  your  noble  work. 

Town  of  Geneva 

The  government  of  the  United  States  informs  us  that 
once  upon  a time  to-wit:  On  the  31st  day  of  January,  1842, 
the  said  government  by  authority  conferred  by  the  con- 
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stitution  and  divers  acts  of  congress,  realizing  the  neces- 
sity of  postroads  and  postoffices  had  with  vision  afore- 
thought commissioned  one  William  Mitchell  as  post- 
master and  gave  him  $1.80  worth  of  postage  stamps  and 
a pen  and  a pen  wiper  and  desk  room  under  a white  oak 
tree  in  the  wilderness  of  Adams  county,  Indiana,  and  in- 
formed him  that  he  was  clothed  with  full  power  and 
authority  over  the  post  office  of  Limberlost,  Adams  coun- 
ty, Indiana.  The  government  record,  however,  said  “Lim- 
ber Lost”  not  “Limberlost.”  Well,  well,  well,  we  never 
heard  that,  all  that  we  knew  was  that  back  in  ’38  one 
Charles  Lindley,  proprietor,  told  Esasis  Dailey,  recorder 
at  the  court  house  that  he  had  named  an  infant  town 
down  in  section  32  in  Wabash  township  that  was  about  as 
big  as  a bed  quilt,  bounded  on  the  north  by  North  street, 
on  the  west  by  Van  Buren  street,  on  the  south  by  South 
street  and  the  east  by  Jackson  street  by  the  high  sound- 
ing name  of  Alexander.  Mr.  Dailey  put  the  name  down  in 
his  book,  and  christened  the  baby.  But  afterwards  along 
came  pioneer  Studabaker  in  ’53  and  platted  out  some 
ground  across  the  north  road  and  called  his  baby  “Buf- 
falo.” Well,  Buffalo  swallowed  up  Alexander.  Then,  in 
the  early  70’s  along  came  Uncle  William  Parry  with  the 
Fort  Wayne,  Cincinnati  and  Richmond  railroad  and  he, 
by  and  with  the  consent  of  all  and  sundry,  named  the  sta- 
tion Geneva  and  the  name  of  Buffalo  went  the  way  of  all 
flesh.  So  it  became  Geneva  and  that  it  will  be,  I suppose, 
to  the  end  of  the  chapter  but  at  any  rate  I rather  wish 
that  the  name  “Limberlost”  had  stuck. 

Well,  the  new  settlement  grew  and  prospered  and 
then  one  day  some  one  needed  a water  well  and  he  was 
uncertain  just  where  to  dig  that  well  and  he  sent  for  a 
soothsayer,  who  manipulated  a “divining  rod,”  and  the 
magician  prospected  and  his  “divining  rod”  dipped  and  he 
said  “dig  here”  and  they  dug  and  lo  and  behold  they 
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found  petroleum  instead  of  water,  and  natural  gas  and 
everybody  got  a “divining  rod”  and  a feverish  populace 
drilled  oil  and  gas  wells  frantically  and  the  earth  yielded 
up  her  treasures  and  vast  quantities  of  oil  was  found  and 
everybody  became  rich  over  night. 

But,  alas,  the  evil  days  came  and  the  oil  wells  froze 
iap  or  something  and  the  gas  wells  gasped  out  and  that 
period  was  a glorious  chapter  while  it  lasted.  But  “Lim- 
berlost,”  I mean  Geneva,  was  still  there  and  going  strong 
and  the  Drews,  Hales,  Briggs,  Judys,  Butchers  and  all  the 
rest  of  the  clans  held  the  fort  and  the  town  grew  steadily. 

Charley  Porter  ran  the  drug  store  and  he  brought  his 
bride  Gene  Stratton  there  and  she  found  the  “Limber- 
lost”  swamp  right  at  her  cottage  door  and  that  swamp  was 
ready  and  waiting  to  be  talked  about  and  written  about 
and  Mrs.  Porter  saw  its  glories  and  millions  of  folks  know 
of  the  “Limberlost”  and  some  day  there  will  be  a state 
park  there  and  everybody  live  happy  ever  afterward. 

Monroe 

Right  at  the  beginning  of  things  historical  in  Ad- 
ams county  the  town  site  of  what  was  to  be  Monroe  got  a 
black  eye.  The  northeast  quarter  of  section  four  in  town- 
ship twenty-six  north  of  range  fourteen  east  came  as 
near  being  the  center  of  the  county  as  any  self  respecting 
center  could  expect  to  be  and  Samuel  L.  Rugg,  who  fa- 
thered Adams  county,  earnestly  wanted  to  make  that 
spot  the  county  seat  and  erect  his  court  house  there  and 
the  jail  also,  but  after  due  exploration  decided  that  it 
couldn’t  be  done  unless  they  builded  those  buildings  on 
a flat  boat  so  he  waded  his,  way  back  northward  and  se- 
lected Decatur  as  his  second  choice. 

“Way  Back  When”  most  of  the  land  around  there 
was  certainly  low  and  swampy.  Uncle  Bazzel  Hendricks 
had  a large  farm  there  and  on  it  a large  assortment  of 
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bull  frogs.  Now,  some  how  or  other  John  Everhart,  Jr., 
got  hold  of  some  of  that  ground  and  he  being  ambitious 
along  in  the  year  ’47  got  a boat  and  surveyed  out  a town- 
site,  platted  it  into  lots,  put  the  record  of  same  with  Sam 
Rugg,  recorder,  who  must  have  consented  to  the  deal  and 
Monroe,  Adams  county,  came  into  being.  So  back  in  1871 
we  find  Bazzel  Hendricks  and  a man  by  the  name  of 
Kingsberry  with  rival  general  stores  and  Jimmy  Stults 
the  justice  of  peace.  Well,  the  town  grew  and  the  waters 
divided  and  the  dry  land  appeared  and  energetic  folks 
drained  all  the  land  and  the  result  after  all  these  years  is 
a beautiful  little  town  and  farming  land  all  around  it 
that  by  common  consent  is  acclaimed  the  best  in  the  coun- 
ty- 

Pleasant  Mills 

In  the  fall  of  the  year  1846  two  gentleman,  E.  A. 
Goddard  and  George  Heath,  laid  out  a pleasant  little  vil- 
lage in  section  20  in  Saint  Marys  township,  Adams  coun- 
ty, Indiana.  The  townsite  bordered  on  the  Kekionga  river 
and  these  gentlemen  named  their  town  Pleasant  Mills. 
Now  that  was  the  name  on  the  books  but  the  population 
would  have  none  of  it  and  insisted  on  calling  the  village 
“Mollicay.”  They  claimed  a sweeter  sound  for  their  name 
and  Pleasant  Mills  did  not  come  into  its  own  until  most 
all  of  the  “old  timers”  had  passed  on  to  a better  world. 

Pleasant  Mills  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Monroe 
street  and  the  great  beyond,  on  the  east  by  the  Kekionga 
river,  on  the  south  by  Madison  street  and;  on  the  west  by 
forests  to  a fare-you-well.  The  village  boasted  in  that 
early  day  a great  distinction,  in  that  it  had  the  only  grist 
mill  in  the  county,  in  truth  and  in  fact  the  nearest  com- 
petitors were  at  Richmond  and  Winchester  and  believe 
me  that  was  a long  way  off.  Now,  the  mill  was  not  a 
very  large  affair.  It  was  operated  by  water  power,  they 
having  constructed  a dam  in  the  river,  remnants  of  which 
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may  still  be  seen,  and  its  capacity  was  limited  and  grind- 
ing was  rather  a slow  process  and  as  a rule  there  would 
be  quite  a waiting  list  of  customers.  Some  times  it  would 
be  a three  or  four  day  wait  with  25  or  30  farmers  awaiting 
their  turn.  Were  they  impatient?  I’ll  tell  the  world  they 
were  not.  You  see,  folks  came  from  every  direction  and 
during  the  “waits”  it  was  a dandy  time  to  visit,  swap 
stories,  play  “horseshoes,”  have  shooting  matches  and  best 
of  all,  perhaps,  to  go  fishing  for  most  of  the  customers 
lived  far  from  the  river,  and  the  river  was  full  of  bass 
and  other  fine  fish.  So  you  can  see  that  those  boys  who 
lived  “far  out  in  the  sticks”  enjoyed  their  fish  dinners,  the 
whole  gang  doing  the  cooking  and  you  better  believe  also 
the  eating.  You  can  readily  see  that  it  was  a positive  joy 
to  “go  to  mill”  and  happy  was  the  lad  who  was  privileged 
to  accompany  his  father. 

/♦U, 

In  1871,  Alex  Eicher  was  the  banker  and  stockbuyer, 
John  Schrank  the  merchant,  S.  B.  Merris  was  justice  of 
the  peace;  J.  C.  Hill  the  doctor  of  medicine.  In  the  sur- 
rounding territory  lived  the  Archers,  Fullers,  Brodbecks, 
Smiths,  Chronisters,  Daileys,  Fordyces,  Teeples,  Gulicks, 
and  many  other  fine  old  pioneer  familes,  many  of  whose 
descendants  now  live  in  that  neighborhood. 

Linn  Grove 

Robert  Simison  in  the  year  of  Grace  1833  came  into 
Indiana  from  the  state  of  Ohio  and  in  1853  located  his 
farm  on  sections  3 and  10  in  township  25  north  of  range 
13  east.  In  1836  he  had  a log  cabin  all  snug  and  comfy  on 
the  banks  of  the  Wabash  and  he  and  Mrs.  Simison  pio- 
neered in  true  pioneer  style.  Uncle  Robert  knew  that  he 
had  chosen  the  best  spot  on  the  Wabash  river  and  was 
so  sure  of  it  that  in  1856  he  started  the  town  of  Buena- 
Vista  on  his  broad  acres  and  laid  out  a couple  dozen  lots 
and  invited  all  the  sundry  to  buy,  settle  and  enjoy  the 
fine  river  view.  Many  accepted  and  settled.  Stores  sprung 
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up  there  too  and  a right  thriving  village  resulted.  In  1871 
R.  B.  Allison  and  Co.  ran  a general  store,  Emanuel  Nea- 
derhouser  the  flour  mill;  Lindley  and  French  and  Sch- 
napp  and  Hoffman,  hardware  stores;  A.  Schlagenhauf 
made  boots  and  shoes;  Charles  Rohn  made  wagons;  Hoff- 
man and  Gottschalk  sold  drugs;  Gentis  and  Mante  made 
harness;  W.  G.  Hill  had  a meat  market;  Louis  Landeman 
ran  the  saw  mill  and  Jacob  Stable  operated  the  thirst 
parlor.  So  you  see  they  had  quite  a town,  way  back  when, 
and  if  any  of  you  do  not  think  that  river  view  was  beau- 
tiful why  then  go  down  there  and  look  for  yourself  and 
Uncle  Sam  called  the  town  “Linn  Grove”  and  Uncle  Bob- 
by and  his  heirs  and  assigns  and  the  records  at  the  coun- 
ty court  house  called  the  town  “Buena- Vista,”  and  they 
have  never  become  reconciled  and  the  town  has  two  names 
and  as  far  as  I am  concerned  Uncle  Bobby’s  choice  has  it  all 
over  Uncle  Sam’s  but  anyway  the  river  and  its  banks 
are  still  beautiful  and  there  must  surely  have  been  the 
place  where  the  beloved  song  writer  got  his  inspiration  to 
write  that  glorious  Indiana  song,  “On  the  Banks  of  the 
Wabash,  Far  Away.” 

Jamestown 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  “Lost  Atlantis”?  What  a 
thrilling  story  that  is.  Who  ever  heard  of  “Jamestown,” 
Adams  county,  Indiana?  On  the  16th  day  of  August,  18- 
38,  James  Phillips  and  Wesley  Beauchamp  simply  boiled 
over  with  the  idea  of  founding  a metropolis  and  they  “fig- 
gered”  and  surveyed  and  mapped  and  explored  up  and 
down  the  Wabash  river  and  found  a good  place  to  fish 
and  selected  the  spot  on  part  of  sections  11  and  12  in 
township  25  north  of  rage  13  east  in  Hartford  township. 
Adams  county,  Indiana.  These  boys  had  a river  and 
streets  and  alleys  and  lots  and  blue  sky  and  they  had  a 
Washington  street  and  a Water  street  and  a Pearl  street 
and  a Market  street,  and  nary  a house  nor  a barn  nor  a 
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store  nor  a postoffice  but  they  had  a town  platted  and 
bass  and  red  horse  and  channel  cat  and  suckers  and  a 
host  of  other  kind  of  fish  right  in  their  front  yard.  His- 
tory is  very  silent  on  developments  there,  how  many 
stores  were  built  there,  if  any,  and  how  many  more  than 
three  or  four  houses  were  built  there  will  never  be  known 
and  what  became  of  Phillips  and  Beauchamp,  but  at  any 
rate  you  can  find  some  stumps  left  in  the  front  yards  and 
the  river  still  flows  gently  on  and  maybe  the  busted  am- 
bition may  have  all  been  simply  a dream  but  it  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  when  they  called  the  town 
“Jimtown”  it  was  a let  down  and  something  was  bound 
to  happen. 

Monmouth 

Spread  of  record  on  deed  record  “A”  at  the  very  first 
page  of  the  deed  records  of  Adams  county,  is  told  the 
tale  of  the  alpha,  the  first,  the  very  beginning  of  things 
urban  in  our  beloved  county.  That  record  recites  all  about 
the  beginnings  of  Monmouth,  Indiana,  a good  three  months 
the  town  of  Decatur  was  platted  and  the  date  was  June, 
1836. 

The  record  says,  “It  is  situated  on  north  bank  of  the 
St.  Marys  river  on  south  half  of  section  21  in  Root  town- 
ship and  surveyed  at  a variation  of  three  degrees  and 
forty-five  minutes.  The  streets  are  all  66  feet  wide  and 
the  alleys  12  feet  wide  and  the  lots  (about  one  hundred 
of  them)  are  66  feet  front  and  132  feet  back.”  There  you 
are.  The  village  was  smack  dab  on  the  Piqua  road  and 
that  highway  cut  diagonally  right  through  and  across  these 
lots  so  carefully  measured.  Well,  folks  settled  there,  in 
fact  folks  had  already  settled,  for  before  that  there  were 
three  taverns  there  and  as  far  as'  I can  learn  the  tavern 
keepers  must  have  been  “squatters”  for  the  records  at  the 
court  house  are  silent  concerning  their  ownerships.  One 
of  the  taverns  was  operated  by  a man  by  the  name  of 
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Vankirk,  another  by  Dorwin  and  the  other’s  name  is  lost 
in  the  misty  pages  of  antiquity.  Along  the  Piqua  road 
those  days  was  heavy  traffic.  The  taverns  did  a good 
business.  The  traffic  was  slow,  mighty  leisurely,  oxen 
and  caravans  of  covered  wagons  never  speeded  you  may 
be  sure  and  when  they  stopped  at  the  taverns,  you  can 
bet  they  stopped  and  left  when  they  got  good  and  ready. 
Before  the  Civil  War  and  up  until  the  Cincinnati,  Rich- 
mond and  Fort  Wayne  railroad  was  built,  a stage  line  was 
in  operation.  Uncle  Billy  Blackburn  was  the  stage  driver. 
He  and  his  family  lived  in  Monmouth,  he  had  his  garage 
there  to  house  his  horses  and  coach  and  his  coach  was  a 
regular  one  like  you  have  seen  in  the  “wild  west  shows” 
room  for  passengers  inside  and  outside  and  the  expert 
craftsmanship  that  was  expended  on  its  construction  was 
a necessary  thing  for  a staunchness  and  durability  was 
required  more  than  you  would  think.  Uncle  Billy  drove 
four  horses  and  a whip  as  long  as  from  here  to  there  and 
he  was  an  expert  and  he  drove  rain  or  shine.  Stage  left 
Decatur  each  Monday  morning,  first  stop  Monmouth,  then 
on  to  Fort  Wayne,  which  usually  took  all  day.  Uncle 
Billy  and  his  horses  rested  overnight  at  Fort  Wayne  and 
back  over  the  trail  the  next  day.  Down  one  day  and  back 
the  next  was  the  schedule.  Sounds  simple,  doesn’t  it? 
Well  by  golly,  it  was  not  simple. 

Of  course,  even  the  youth  of  this  day  if  they  have  any 
imagination  at  all  can  picture  what  must  have  been 
the  unhappy  condition  of  the  trail  from  Decatur  to  Fort 
Wayne.  Mud  and  great  mud  holes,  snow  and  snow  drifts, 
freezing  weather  with  no  snow  and  ruts  and  unevenness 
that  looked  like  the  Rocky  Mountains,  hardship  for 
travelers  and  for  the  beasts  and  Uncle  Billy  on  the  job 
every  day.  The  “Plank  Road”  furnished  grand  relief  but 
oh,  when  the  planks  commenced  to  wear  out.  But  the 
stage  must  go  through,  the  mail  must  be  on  time  and  any- 
way it  was  a whale  of  a job  and  don’t  you  forget  it.  But 
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in  time  the  railroad  was  built  and  good-by  taverns  and 
good-by  the  palmy  days  of  Monmouth  and  another  chap- 
ter of  pioneering  with  all  its  hopes  and  hardships  and  joys 
and  sorrows  became  a thing  of  the  yesterdays. 

The  Limberlost 

Down  in  the  southern  part  of  Adams  county  and  the 
northern  part  of  Jay  county  lies  the  partially  drained 
“Limberlost”  swamp.  This  great  swamp,  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Wabash  river  bottoms  and  covered  many  hundreds 
of  acres  and  in  the  old  days  was  an  impenetrable  jungle. 
I knew  this  swamp  in  my  earliest  boyhood.  It  was  a most 
forbidding  thing,  full  of  creeping  and  crawling  things 
and  stinging  insects,  dark  and  dank  with  a vegetation 
almost  tropical  in  its  profusion,  with  twisted  and  gnarled 
trees  and  great  clinging  vines  like  a jungle.  Water  ev- 
erywhere, mostly  shallow  and  occasionally  a deep  and 
treacherous  pool;  in  the  spring  a muddy  swirling  flood, 
in  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  a maisma  of  stag- 
nant water  and  green  scum;  in  the  late  fall  beautiful  even 
to  our  dull  eyes  and  in  the  winter  an  artic  of  ice  that 
rendered  it  utterly  impassable.  None  of  us  saw  its  pecul- 
iarly wonderful  formation,  the  magic  of  its  growing 
things,  or  the  marvelous  beauties  hidden  there.  My  old 
friend  Jacob  Rawley  in  his  old  age  came  into  my  office  to 
tell  me  of  his  knowledge  of  the  great  swamp  back  in  the 
50’s,  when  he  as  a boy  was  taken  there  several  times  by 
an  uncle  to  fish.  That  the  fish  were  very  plentiful,  es- 
pecially cat  fish.  That  snakes  of  all  kinds  flourished  there. 
That  there  were  turtles  so  big  that  his  uncle  stood  on  the 
back  of  one  and  the  reptile  walked  off  with  him.  This  is 
the  famous  swamp  that  Gene  Stratton-Porter  immortaliz- 
ed. 

Many  stories  and  traditions  have  been  told  from  time 
to  time  as  to  how  the  famous  “Limberlost  Swamp”  receiv- 
ed its  name,  but  without  a doubt  the  following  story, 
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told  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Studabaker  Morrison,  daughter  of 
Judge  David  Studabaker  and  granddaughter  of  Peter 
Studabaker,  is  the  true  one. 

Peter  Studabaker  came  into  Adams  county  in  1822, 
entered  his  land  and  returned  to  Fort  Recovery,  Ohio, 
and  in  1833  returned  to  Adams  county  and  together  with 
Robert  Simison  were  the  first  settlers  of  Wabash  town- 
ship and  the  first  permanent  settlers  of  the  south  half  of 
the  county.  Peter  Studabaker  died  in  the  year  1840  so 
that  the  incident  of  the  naming  of  the  “Limberlost”  took 
place  shortly  before  1840.  The  story  as  told  by  Mrs.  Mor- 
rison is  practically  identical  with  that  found  briefly  in 
Snow’s  History  of  Adams  county,  page  191. 

Mrs.  Morrison  was  born  in  Adams  county  in  1857. 

The  first  whites  to  penetrate  the  great  wilderness  of 
northeastern  Indiana  found  a great  swamp  miles  in  ex- 
tent sunken  a little  lower  than  the  surrounding  country. 
In  it  were  great  forests  of  hard  woods  towering  toward 
the  sky,  thick  undergrowth  with  water  everywhere  with 
no  outlet  by  creek  or  river. 

Thq  Indians  called  the  place  “The  Loblolly.”  This 
depressed,  submerged  area  is  supposed  to  have  been  caus- 
ed by  an  earthquake  causing  the  land  to  settle.  This 
heavily  wooded  swamp  later  became  a part  of  the  north- 
ern Jay  county  and  southern  Adams.  It  was  a great  hid- 
ing place  for  bear,  wildcat  and  other  wild  animals. 

The  early  settlers  did  not  have  much  stock,  because 
of  the  great  difficulty  in  bringing  it  into  the  trackless 
wilderness,  for  of  course  there  were  no  roads  of  any  kind. 
Therefore,  the  few  horses,  cattle,  sheep  and  hogs  they  did 
have,  were  very  highly  valued,  and  the  loss  of  even  the 
smallest  and  weakest  was  a very  serious  matter. 

There  came  a time  when  the  bold  depredations  of  the 
wild  animals  became  unbearable  and  the  pioneer  settlers 
decided  to  have  a grant  hunt  of  three  days’  duration,  kill- 
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ing  all  the  animals  they  could,  and  frightening  others 
farther  back  into  the  woods.  At  the  end  of  the  first  day’s 
hunt,  it  was  found  that  Jimmy  McDowel  (pronounced 
McDole)  a youth  of  sixteen,  son  of  one  of  the  hunters 
was  missing.  It  was  a very  serious  thing  for  any  one  to  be 
lost  in  the  big  swamp,  and  every  member  of  the  party  felt 
keen  alarm  for  the  boy. 

For  three  days  they  hunted  boy  instead  of  bear.  For 
three  nights  they  kept  big  fires  to  guide  him  to  camp.  Two 
or  three  times  they  had  glimpses  of  the  fleeing  boy,  but 
he  was  so  crazed  by  fear,  he  thought  his  friends  were 
Indians  and  ran  from  them.  They  finally  rounded  him  up 
the  third  day  when  he  was  almost  exhausted  by  hunger, 
fear  and  running.  Although  only  sixteen,  Jim  was  over 
six  feet  tall  and  very  slender.  He  was  called  “Limber 
Jim.”  Well,  Limber  Jim  getting  lost  spoiled  the  great 
wild  animal  hunt,  but  it  renamed  the  Loblolly.  Reference 
to  the  great  swamp  in  which  Limber  Jim  was  lost  became 
Limberlost. 

My  grandfather,  Peter  Studabaker  was  a member 
of  the  hunt  and  the  McDowels  were  close  relatives  and 
I have  heard  the  story  from  my  earliest  childhood.  There 
are  other  descendants  of  the  men  who  were  in  this  hunt 
living  in  these  two  counties  today,  who  know  that  this  is 
the  true  story  of  how  the  Limberlost  received  its  name. 

“She  Taught  the  Love  of  Nature” 

A fitting  tribute  was  paid  to  the  late  Gene  Stratton- 
Porter  beloved  author  and  one  of  Decatur  and  Adams 
County’s  most  illustrious  citizens  of  all  times  when 
“Limberlost  Day”  was  observed  in  Decatur  on  September 
11th,  1928  in  connection  with  Decatur’s  “Old  Home  Week.” 

The  outstanding  feature  of  the  day’s  program  was 
the  formal  dedication  of  a huge  boulder,  known  as  “Ele- 
phant Rock,”  which  had  been  placed  in  the  Adams  County 
Court  House  yard  as  a memorial  to  Mrs.  Porter.  Gov. 
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Jackson  and  United  States  Senators  James  E.  Watson, 
and  Arthur  Robinson,  a large  delegation  of  state  officials, 
Dr.  Ward,  national  head  of  the  Izaack  Walton  League  and 
a score  of  the  League’s  officers,  Mrs.  Florence  Stratton- 
Compton  and  Mrs.  Ada  Stratton- Wilson,  sisters  of  Mrs. 
Porter,  many  college  professors  and  other  distinguished 
people  were  present,  Dr.  Ward  making  the  dedication 
address.  The  program  opened  with  a band  concert  at  9 
o’clock.  A reception  for  the  distinguished  guests  was  held 
at  11  o’clock.  At  one  o’clock  a “Limberlost”  parade  of 
school  children  and  other  admirers  of  Mrs.  Porter  was 
held.  Dedication  of  the  memorial  was  held  at  2 o’clock, 
Dr.  Ward,  Senators  Watson  and  Robinson  and  others  ad- 
dressed the  meeting.  Included  in  the  exercise  was  an 
appreciation  of  the  naming  of  Federal  Highway  from 
Geneva  to  Rome  City  as  “Limberlost  Trail.”  Elephant 
Rock,  a fifty  ton  boulder,  was  taken  from  the  bed  of  the 
St.  Marys  River  a few  miles  southeast  of  Decatur.  It 
belongs  to  the  species  of  rock  known  as  “gneiss”  and  was 
deposited  here  during  the  glacial  period,  according  to 
Mr.  Logan  the  state  geologist.  A large  bronze  tablet 
bearing  an  appropriate  inscription  has  been  placed  on  the 
rock  and  evergreen  shrubs  have  been  planted  around  it. 
The  memorial  is  the  loving  gift  of  the  school  children  of 
Adams  county,  who  contributed  their  nickels  and  pennies 
for  the  purpose. 

The  tablet  emphasizes  that  Mrs.  Porter  “Taught  the 
Love  of  Nature.” 

An  Old  Indian  Legend  Proved 

The  Decatur  Daily  Democrat  under  the  date  of  De- 
cember 4,  1937  printed  my  article  regarding  a huge  camp 
of  Indians  in  the  old  days  of  the  year  1790,  along  the 
Adams  and  Allen  County,  Indiana  line,  entitled  “Legen- 
dary Tradition  Becomes  a Matter  of  Pernament  Record.” 

This  story  is  so  near  and  part  of  us,  it  is  interesting, 
we  think,  for  be  it  understood  that  Adams  County,  over 
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whose  lands  and  rivers  countless  Indians  must  have 
traveled,  hunted  and  fought,  is  without  record,  recorded 
or  legendary  of  any  habitation,  battle  and  any  other  in- 
cident regarding  them,  save  of  Cho-a-pin-a-mois  and 
his  few  kin  whose  tepees  graced  the  Rivarre  Reservation 
located  in  what  is  now  St.  Marys  Township.  This  is  in- 
deed unfortunate. 

There  have  been  so  many  inquiries  especially  from 
the  children,  made  to  me  regarding  this  legend  that  I 
thought  it  might  be  better  to  set  it  out  more  fully. 

The  old  pioneers  told  a great  story.  And  it  appears 
that  it  is  a legend  that  has  been  corroborated  very  well 
indeed.  If  there  was  ever  a larger  camp  of  Indians  in  re- 
corded history,  anywhere  in  this  great  middle-west  ter- 
ritory, I have  never  heard  of  it.  Take  a matter  of  say 
three  thousand  Indians,  which  I reckon  included  the 
squaws  and  papooses  and  their  horses,  dogs,  et  cetera,  et 
cetera  for  good  measure,  and  does  make  quite  a sizeable 
bunch.  And  most  of  them  were  Miamis  and  if  there  were 
any  more  savage,  relentless,  astute  and  uncannily  intel- 
ligent Indians  than  this  tribe  anywhere  between  the 
two  oceans,  it  doth  not  appear  on  record.  History  is  quite 
silent  about  the  troubles  the  settlers,  from  the  day  of  the 
trappers  down  to  the  year  of  our  Lord  1790  had  with 
known  that  this  immediate  section  their  Red  brothers  and 
it  is  well  was  held  up  in  its  settling  for  a hundred  years 
or  more  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  such  settlements 
were  retarded  and  made  no  avail  by  this  war-like  tribe 
whose  resistence  to  encroachments  of  the  whites  was  with 
a ferocity  and  strength  and  evidences  of  high  military 
skill  that  literally  wiped  the  earth  with  all  military  for- 
ces sent  against  them.  Of  course  it  is  well  known  that 
such  forces  of  the  whites,  while  perhaps  ably  commanded, 
were  made  up  of  mighty  poor  specimens  in  the  main  of 
what  soldiers  are  supposed  to  be,  so  many  of  them  being 
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“hangers  on,”  worn  out  trappers,  joiners  to  get  army 
rations,  and  adventurers  that  would  desert  at  the  first 
evidence  of  gun  fire.  In  truth  and  fact  no  force  sent 
against  them  was  of  much  account  except  St.  Clair’s 
army,  which  had  its  inadequacies,  and  General  Wayne’s 
carefully  picked  and  drilled  army  that  years  afterwards 
everlastingly  licked  them. 

The  Miamis  and  their  friends  were  just  simply  mon- 
archs  of  all  they  surveyed. 

Late  in  the  year  1790  following  the  defeat  of  Harmar 
the  Indians  were  cockier  than  ever.  They  knew  all  about 
General  St.  Clair’s  march  from  Fort  Pitt  to  Fort  Williams 
and  up  to  Fort  Recovery.  They  knew  all  about  that  ex- 
pedition and  its  toilsome,  heartbreaking  journey  of  not 
more  than  two  miles  a day  all  those  weary  miles  to  reach 
Fort  Recovery  which  St.  Clair  thought  would  be  impreg- 
nable. Little  Turtle  planned  and  got  ready  for  him. 
Little  Turtle  is  credited  by  history  as  being  as  able  a 
commander  as  ever  wore  an  eagle’s  feather.  No  comman- 
der in  the  east  ever  exceeded  him  in  military  ability. 
He  was  a master  of  strategy  and  wise  beyond  compare. 
Little  Turtle  and  his  Miamis,  Blue  Jacket  and  his  Shaw- 
nees,  together  with  Bock-Ong-a-he-las  of  the  Delawares 
all  occupying  territory  adjacent  to  the  Maumee  and  the 
lakes  formed  an  alliance  with  detached  bands  of  Wyan- 
dottes,  Kickapoos,  Pottawatomies,  Ottawas,  Chippewas, 
and  other  red  gentry.  It  was  some  aggregation.  They  had 
work  to  do  and  they  proposed  to  do  it,  thoroughly  and 
with  such  dispatch  as  wise  counsels  might  dictate. 

Legend  goes  on  to  say  that  Little  Turtle  called  all 
the  clans  to  bring  on  their  squaws,  papooses,  horses,  dogs, 
and  such  fire  arms  as  the  traders  may  have  “loaned”  them 
together  with  heap  bows  and  arrows  and  tomahawks  and 
meet  him  at  a rendezvous  along  the  banks  of  the  St. 
Marys  River,  just  a few  miles  south  of  the  Fort  at  the  con- 
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fluence  of  the  St.  Joseph,  St.  Marys  and  Maumee  rivers. 
The  Chief  picked  a dandy  location.  A large  expanse  of 
level  land,  all  gravel  underneath,  which  furnished  nat- 
ural drainage,  right  along  the  river,  you  know,  many 
springs  some  of  which  flowed  at  that  time  and  some  are 
still  flowing  streams  as  large  as  a man’s  arm.  Little  Tur- 
tle had  to  look  after  the  health  of  his  camp  of  course,  and 
from  a military  standpoint  the  camp  was  ideal.  Being 
along  the  banks  of  the  St.  Marys  would  enable  them 
to  float  their  pirogues  and  flat  boats,  either  for  advance 
or  retreat  and  they  proceeded  to  make  hundreds  of  them. 
From  that  camp-site  it  was  only  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  by  creek  over  to  the  Maumee  river  and  that  river 
also  would  afford  fine  opportunity  for  such  advance  or 
retreat. 

And  mind  you,  the  rendezvous  was  within  easy 
distance  of  St.  Clair’s  field  of  operations  and  the  redskin 
spies  knew  more  about  St.  Clair’s  army  than  St.  Clair 
knew  himself.  Tradition  has  it  that  near  three  thou- 
sand warriors  et  cetera  were  on  deck.  Little  Turtle  drill- 
ed that  bunch  of  red  warriors  to  fare-you-well.  He  had 
his  artillery  well  in  hand.  His  infantry  could  advance 
or  retreat  like  shadows.  He  had  a crack  troop  of  red 
boys  who  could  hit  a bird  on  the  wing  with  their  arrows. 
His  scouting  troops  and  espionage  corp  were  up  to  the 
minute.  His  scalpers  could  scalp  at  thirty  paces.  And 
all  this  time  the  Chief  had  to  feed  that  hungry  horde.  It 
took  food,  don’t  you  forget,  heap  much  food  and  the  hun- 
ters selected  to  slaughter  the  denizens  of  the  forest  went 
as  far  as  a hundred  miles  or  more  in  every  direction  ex- 
cept east  of  course,  for  game.  And  game  they  got  or 
else.  Everything  that  walked,  crawled,  burrowed  or  flew 
was  brought  in  for  the  cooking  pots  and  more  besides 
for  supplies,  you  know  had  to  to  be  stored  up  for  the 
planned  expedition  of  “behind  the  tree  killers”  when 
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they  would  get  on  the  move.  Tradition  has  it  that  for 
twenty  years  after  that  great  hunt,  game  was  about  as 
plentiful  in  the  whole  territory  as  water  in  the  desert. 
There  was  not  even  a ground  hog,  muskrat,  opossum, 
or  any  other  kind  of  rat,  even  to  the  mice  that  survived. 
The  rivers  gave  up  their  fish  down  to  the  minnows  and 
the  black  snake  and  all  his  cousins  went  into  the  pots. 

How  many  months  Little  Turtle  drilled  that  army 
is  not  known,  but  it  was  for  months  and  when  he  had 
drilled  them  to  his  satisfaction  and  the  time  came  for 
him  to  strike,  he  loaded  his  supplies  into  those  pirogues 
and  flat  boats  and  a great  flotilla  of  them  put  on  their  way 
up  the  St.  Marys  River,  Fort  Recovery  way,  the  army 
marching  up  what  is  now  known  as  the  Piqua  road  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  part  of  the  army  up  what 
was  afterwards  known  as  the  “Plank  Road”  along  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  these  trails  running  past  what  is 
now  Decatur  and  Pleasant  Mills  in  Indiana  and  Willshire 
in  Ohio.  Then,  like  a most  deadly  thing  they  launched 
their  attack  on  St.  Clair’s  heroic  band  and  mercilessly 
killed  about  eighteen  hundred  of  that  gallant  army. 

History  at  this  point  takes  up  the  story  and  the  Miam- 
is  reigned  supreme  until  General  Wayne  at  long  last  de- 
feated them. 

The  site  of  the  old  Indian  camp  has  been  definitely 
located  by  the  investigators  and  surveyors  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  Historical  Records  Survey  of 
this  2nd  District  as  being  situated  in  section  28  township 
29  north,  range  Allen  County,  Indiana,  just  north  13  east 
which  is  Marion  Township  of  the  Adams  County  line. 

The  site  can  be  reached  by  going  south  from  Fort 
Wayne  or  north  from  Decatur  on  U.S.  Highway  No.  27 
to  the  Hoagland  Road,  then  turn  west  on  the  Hoagland 
Road  and  go  three  quarters  of  a mile.  The  camp  ground 
is  east  of  Vaughan  Creek.  The  burial  grounds  are  about 
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one  quarter  of  a mile  north  on  the  west  side  of  the  creek. 
The  story  as  above  outlined  was  well  known  to  the 
settlers  100  years  ago  or  more  and  was  brought  down  by 
word  of  mouth  from  year  to  year  and  the  legend  was 
directly  related  to  this  writer  many  years  ago  by  his 
grandmother  Letitia  Long,  who  was  one  of  Adams  Coun- 
ty’s earliest  pioneers  and  from  the  investigations  of  the 
W.  P.  A.  Historical  Records  Survey  and  from  words  of 
various  people  who  have  taken  from  the  territory  many 
Indian  relics  and  other  evidences  of  their  camp  such  as 
hatchets,  tomahawks,  beads,  rings,  pipes  and  other  arti- 
cles, the  legend  is  well  corroborated.  Years  ago  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  go  to  the  site  of  the  great  camp  and 
burial  grounds  and  pick  up  small  basketfulls  of  arrow 
heads  and  pieces  of  flint. 

Old  Timers 

Without  a doubt  the  pioneer  was  not  a “standardized” 
individual.  It  was  remarkable  how  some  of  these  old 
timers  stood  out  as  examples  of  intense  individualism. 
In  calling  attention  to  certain  ones  you  will  please  re- 
member that  I am  looking  out  of  my  own  little  narrow 
window  and  giving  you  memories  of  my  own  viewpoint 
but  at  that  while  there  were  a great  many  others  who  I 
might  name  who  had  equal  characteristics,  these  that  I 
call  attention  to  at  least  were  recognized  as  being  unusual 
all  over  the  county. 

Over  in  Union  was  David  Erwin,  Hiram  Gladden, 
George  Luckey.  In  Root:  John  McConnell,  John  Christen, 
John  K.  Evans,  John  Fonner,  Henry  Hobrock,  John  Dirk- 
son,  Thomas  Mallonee.  In  Preble:  Charles  Ewel,  Wil- 
liam Fruchte,  Jacob  Spangler.  In  Kirkland:  John  T.  Bak- 
er, Samuel  Beavers,  Daniel  Weldy.  In  Washington:  Jes- 
se Brandyberry,  Simeon  Hines,  Casper  Heiman,  Charley 
Merryman,  Garet  Heiderman,  George  Frank.  In  St. 
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Marys:  Irvin  Acher,  Davis  Dailey,  S.  B.  Fordyce,  John  W. 
Peterson.  In  Blue  Creek:  Davidson  Mattox,  Jacob  Wech- 
ter,  John  C.  Tyndall.  In  Monroe:  Bazzel  Hendricks, 
George  H.  Martz.  In  French:  V.  D.  Bell,  Eugene  Morrow, 
Fred  Ashbaucher,  Lot  French.  In  Wabash:  Mark  Aspy, 
P.  N.  Collins,  Dr.  Snow.  In  Jefferson:  Sam  Fetters,  Jona- 
than Kelly.  In  Hartford:  Robert  Simison,  William  Sny- 
der. Now  I knew  personally  all  these  men.  They  were 
great  fellows.  Everyone  amazingly  different  but  all  cut 
out  of  the  same  cloth  of  the  time  “when  men  were  men.” 
Remember  most  of  these  men  flourished  in  the  60’s,  70’s, 
and  80’s  and  of  course,  when  I knew  them  the  years  were 
bending  them  considerable.  But  none  of  them  ever  came 
to  Decatur  without  calling  on  Judge  Studabaker  or  my 
father  and  I am  proud  to  have  known  them.  Some  of 
these  men  were  not  learned  in  booklore.  Some  of  them 
were  finely  educated.  Doctor  Snow  was  an  outstanding 
figure  in  the  early  life  of  the  county,  ran  for  congress  once 
I believe.  Henry  Hobrock  was  a very  mountain  of  a man 
and  was  a little  king  over  in  his  territory.  I forgot  to 
mention  Adam  Pease  over  in  Kirkland  township.  He  was 
a giant  of  a man,  smart  as  a whip  and  a prodigous 
strength.  They  tell  the  story  that  at  one  time  he  overtook 
a man  driving  a log  wagon  with  a huge  log  thereon,  but 
a rear  wheel  had  come  off  letting  that  end  of  the  wagon 
down.  The  man  had  started  to  roll  the  log  off  so  that  he 
might  repace  the  wheel.  “Hold  on”  said  Adam,  “no  need 
to  do  that,  get  your  wheel,”  and  the  big  fellow  laying  hold 
of  the  wagon  heaved  it  up  and  held  it  up  while  the  man 
replaced  the  wheel. 

You  can  better  believe  that  all  and  sundry  soon 
knew  that  story.  It  did  not  seem  possible.  Over  in  Blue 
Creek  I like  to  remember  Davidson  Mattox,  one  of  the 
kindest  characters  I ever  met  and  he  lived  until  just  a few 
years  ago.  Down  at  Geneva  I knew  Nat  Heaston  who  ran 
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the  “Heaston  House.”  He  certainly  was  a character.  I 
knew  old  Uncle  Josiah  Crawford  of  Monroe  township  and 
he  was  about  the  grandest  old  man  of  them  all.  He  was 
county  commissioner  for  a long  time  and  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  him.  Over  in  Blue  Creek  was  Henry  Stacy,  a 
very  unusual  man.  Down  in  Root  was  Uncle  John  Woy 
who  will  be  an  inspiration  for  a long  time.  Here  at  De- 
catur I could  name  them  till  the  cows  come  home  but  I 
cannot  name  them  all  but  if  I have  conveyed  to  you  the 
feeling  that  these  men  were  the  “salt  of  the  earth”  and 
as  able  pioneers  as  ever  went  into  the  uncharted  wilder- 
ness and  carved  out  a kingdom,  then  I am  content.  We 
shall  never  see  their  like  again.  They  were  of 
an  age  that  is  gone.  Their  work  is  done  and 
there  are  no  more  such  world’s  to  conquer.  The  first  cen- 
tury of  this  territory’s  settlement  will  for  all  time  be  pre- 
eminent in  song  and  story.  Succeeding  centuries  can  only 
build  on  the  foundation  they  made. 

I must  not  forget  the  mothers  and  wives  of  these 
glorious  old  pioneers.  I knew  many  of  the  pioneer  women. 
My  pen  cannot  do  them  justice.  Ah,  you  folks  of  1929, 
what  a debt  we  owe  them.  We,  who  are  enjoying  the 
blessings  of  this  period  cannot  realize  the  sacrifice  of 
these  early  women.  Many  of  them  cultured.  All  of  them 
we  must  reverence.  A beneficient  Providence  guided 
them  and  fathered  them  and  they  fulfilled  their  mission 
in  the  wilderness  to  their  everlasting  glory.  They  it  was 
who  saved  religion  from  becoming  a forgotten  thing. 
They  are  the  ones  who  upheld  for  their  families  and  for 
posterity  the  heritage  of  Christian  lives  bequeathed  to 
them  and  were  able  to  maintain  and  sustain  that  heritage 
and  pass  it  on  to  those  who  should  come  after  them.  All 
over  our  fair  county,  in  town  and  country  church  yards 
the  stones  mark  their  graves.  Some  of  these  stones  are 
fallen  and  their  markings  all  but  obliterated  but  the  lives 
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of  these  men  and  women  goes  on,  the  work  they  did  was 
not  in  vain  and  the  inspiration  of  their  devotion  shall 
never  die.  It  may  be  well  for  us  to  pause  some  time  be- 
sides some  lowly  mound,  perhaps  in  some  neglected  ceme- 
tery and  remember. 

I am  reminded  that  several  years  ago  folks  seemed 
to  wake  up  and  realize  their  neglect  of  the  cemeteries 
out  in  the  country  and  to  beautify  and  improve  them.  This 
was  a fine  thing  to  do  and  these  places  should  no  doubt  be 
beautiful  memory  spots  with  trees  and  shrubs  and  flow- 
ers and  visited  with  loving  hearts  rather  than  sad  ones, 
and  honor  ourselves  and  our  Creator  with  an  understand- 
ing that  those  whose  bones  lie  there  have  passed  from 
death  unto  everlasting  life.  Few  indeed  lie  there  whose 
memory  does  not  call  to  mind  some  of  the  beauties  of 
good  and  it  is  not  so  difficult  as  it  might  seem  to  erase 
from  memory  the  errors  they  have  made. 

Many  times  I have  gone  among  the  gravestones,  read 
the  inscriptions  thereon  and  brought  back  vividly  to  mind 
some  dear  friend,  felt  his  loving  handclasp  and  the  inspi- 
ration of  his  smile  and  good  will  and  came  away  refreshed 
and  happy.  We  live  in  a world  where  so  often  it  seems 
that  the  negatives  of  life  are  triumphant,  where  so  much 
unhappiness  is  felt  but  searching  our  hearts  we  find  un- 
counted blessings  and  deepest  gratitude  for  a beneficient 
Providence. 

A Beautiful  Example  of  a Pioneer  Life 

The  story  of  Elizabeth  Speheger  who  died  in  1937  at 
the  age  of  105  years. 

It  has  been  a long,  long  time,  Andrew  Jackson  was 
President  of  these  United  States,  and  he  had  been  only 
three  years  of  his  eight  epoch  making  years  making  real 
history  in  his  high  office,  when  a little  girl  was  born  in 
Switzerland  on  a July  day  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  eighteen 
hundred  thirty-two. 
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We  ordinary  persons  hazily  put  the  Jackson  period 
way  back  some  time  in  the  beginning  of  this  Republic, 
like  the  Revolutionary  time,  and  with  it  all  just  a matter 
of  history  of  the  long  ago.  It  does  indeed  seem  a long 
time  from  those  days  to  now  and  to  hold  conversations 
with  a dear  little  old  lady,  hale  and  hearty,  holding  her 
little  court  right  here  in  this  neighborhood,  who  was  this 
little  girl  of  the  year  1832,  and  for  one  hundred  and  five 
years  come  this  July  has  seen  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica of  “Old  Hickory,s,,  day  unfold  in  an  ever  changing 
panorama  into  the  wonder  land  that  is  today.  It  is  cer- 
tainly thrilling. 

Born  in  Switzerland  on  July  10th,  1832,  Elizabeth 
Speheger,  then  Elizabeth  Frauhiger,  the  daughter  of  Ja- 
cob and  Elizabeth  Frauhiger  lived  there  her  first  twenty- 
three  years.  After  the  death  of  her  father  in  1854,  she 
with  her  mother,  brother  and  sister  emigrated  to  Amer- 
ica, to  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave, 
with  high  ambitions  and  settled  in  Ohio  near  Massillon. 

There  in  1855,  young  Elizabeth  married  John  Speheg- 
er, and  the  couple  came  to  Indiana,  via  the  covered  wag- 
on, built  a cabin  and  commenced  pioneering  in  the  year 
1862  on  a little  farm  on  the  Adams  and  Wells  county  line. 

This  little  old  mother  and  all  her  children  are  well 
and  hearty.  Sickness  has  never  been  on  their  calendar. 
The  mother  in  all  her  long  life  has  hadl  no  serious  illness 
except,  four  years  ago,  when  she  was  at  the  century  mark, 
she  fell  and  hurt  her  hip.  But  she  recovered  nicely,  and 
now  walks  about  the  house,  a little  carefully,  mind  you, 
for  the  experience  of  her  fall  makes  her  a little  timid. 
She  can  undress  herself,  tends  herself  with  self-reliance, 
but  the  daughter  Mary,  who  is  only  73  you  know,  and 
looks  twenty  years  younger,  is  always  careful  to  be  watch- 
fill  and  thoughtful  for  her  old  mother. 

If  you  would  like  a picture  of  this  old  lady  just  get 
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out  your  “Whistler’s  Portrait  of  his  Mother”  and  you  have 
her  to  the  life. 

She  is  a little  woman,  never  has  weighed  over  125 
pounds,  always  was  strong  and  tended  her  housework 
and  her  garden  until  her  fall  in  her  one-hundredth  year, 
and  in  that  year  she  helped  the  men  folks  in  cutting  corn 
on  the  farm.  She  did  not  cut  very  much  of  course,  but 
she  went  out  in  the  field  and  did  some  of  the  work  to  her 
intense  satisfaction,  although  the  “boys”  protested  un- 
availingly. 

This  writer  who  has  but  little  of  the  German  language 
— the  little  old  lady,  you  know,  speaks  only  German, 
understands  some  English  but  very,  very  little  — had 
difficulty  in  conversing  wtih  her,  but  with  the  help  of 
the  daughter,  Mary,  sought  to  get  the  viewpoint  of  things 
and  of  these  long  years  as  she  sees  it,  and  her  mind  being 
alert  and  active,  to  some  extent  found  that  viewpoint. 

It  is  a strangely  peaceful  viewpoint,  mellow  in  re- 
trospect, the  old  days  in  Switzerland,  the  long  trip  and 
its  excitement  in  coming  to  America,  the  days  in  Ohio, 
her  marriage  and  the  pioneering  in  Indiana,  the  coming 
of  the  children,  the  daily  life  when  every  convenience 
that  we  know  did  not  exist,  the  necessary  resourcefulness 
and  self-reliance  that  must  be  had,  all  so  patiently  used 
as  just  part  of  the  day’s  work,  the  Civil  War,  the  coming 
of  invention,  the  vanishing  forest,  the  slow  development 
of  fine  farms  and  highways,  all  viewed  from  her  own  little 
narrow  window,  placidly  and  understanding^,  its  every 
day  filled  with  pressing  duties. 

All  this,  thank  God,  with  but  little  personal  sorrows, 
and  with  ever  increasing  prosperity  and  well  being  for 
herself  and  her  children,  her  church  and  her  friends.  A 
quiet,  seemingly  uneventful  life,  one  day  after  another, 
year  after  year,  until  now  with  105  years  at  hand  she  is 
peaceful,  ready  to  go  when  the  time  comes  and  her  only 
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lament  seems  to  be  “Ich  kann  nicht  arbeiten.”  (I  cannot 
work.) 

She  feels  useless.  Her  duty  has  been  done.  And  so 
she  sits  in  her  rocking  chair — and  one  would  never  think 
she  was  so  old  to  see  her  sitting  there — and  she  insists 
that  when  she  sits  quietly  in  that  chair  without  any  pain 
of  any  kind,  she  does  not  feel  her  age,  it  is  as  if  she  was 
sitting  ninety  years  ago — yet  when  she  moves  that  is  an- 
other matter  for  105  years  take  their  toll. 

She  has  her  memories.  She  has  no  regrets.  Life  has 
been  good  to  her.  She  has  a beautiful  faith.  She  is  con- 
tent. She  says  in  her  fine  German  “Gott  hat  mich  gut 
behandelt  und  ich  bin  jetzt  bereit  abzuscheiden.”  God 
has  been  good  to  me  and  I am  willing  to  go  now. 

What  a wonderful  life.  A dear,  little,  old  mother  who 
fought  the  good  fight.  The  story  of  a farmer's  wife  in  the 
wilderness  unfolding  into  the  days  of  today,  patiently, 
kindly,  lovingly  living  a life  of  service  for  fivescore  years 
and  five. 

It  is  to  any  thoughtful  person  an  inspiration  glorious- 
ly satisfying. 

Peace  Monument 

Among  its  many  distinctions  Decatur  has  the  honor 
of  being  the  first  city  in  the  world  to  erect  a peace  monu- 
ment. Situated  on  the  southwest  corner  of  the  court  house 
square  it  is  an  impressive  piece  of  statuary  dedicated  to 
the  tenets  of  peace. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  to  the  principles  and  ideals 
of  the  men  who  conceived  the  plan  and  labored  for  the 
completion  of  the  monument  was  paid  by  W.  Guy  Brown, 
principal  of  the  Decatur  high  school,  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  dedication  of  the  monument,  October  30,  1933. 

Mr.  Brown’s  address  was: 

“We  are  assembled  here  to  commemorate  the  twen- 
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tieth  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  this  peace  monu- 
ment. 

“We  are  here  to  pay  tribute  to  those  brave  men  who 
gave  their  lives  that  our  nation  might  live.  We  are  met 
to  express,  in  a measure,  our  thanks  to  those  brave  men, 
who  yet  live,  who  have  borne  the  flag  on  the  field  of  bat- 
tle. 

“The  panorama  of  history  passes  so  silently,  so  relent- 
lessly, that  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  since  twenty 
years  ago  the  great  and  powerful  organization  known  as 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  is  now  reduced  to  four 
living  veterans  in  the  county.  The  Spanish-American 
veterans  are  passing  one  by  one. 

“It  becomes  incumbent  upon  us,  the  powerful  Ameri- 
can Legion  of  today,  and  the  school  children  of  today  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  the  glorious  deeds  and  ideals 
symbolized  by  this  monument. 

“We  are  disposed  to  travel  far  to  receive  the  inspira- 
tion of  standing  on  a spot  where  great  events  have  taken 
place,  or  where  great  ideas  have  been  born.  We  stand  hat 
in  hand,  and  inspired  with  awe  on  such  occasions. 

“Many  times  we  return  to  find  that  some  one  from  a 
distant  state  is  standing  admiring  this  beautiful  monu- 
ment we  pass  thoughtlessly  every  day. 

“Why  should  this  be  true? 

“This  was  the  first  monument  in  the  United  States  of 
America  to  have  peace  as  its  theme.  Think  for  yourselves 
of  the  monuments  you  have  observed  in  other  places, 
men  on  horse  back,  men  with  drawn  swords,  men  in  ac- 
tion with  fixed  bayonets,  mounted  cannons,  and  many 
other  glorifications  of  war. 

“Mr.  French  Quinn  who  has  many  times  inspired  this 
community  with  his  high  idealism  was  the  author  of  the 
thought  that  the  ‘monument  should  be  a departure  from 
the  usual  militant  idea — that  its  dominant  figure  should 
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be  that  of  “Peace,”  the  result  of  the  conflict  rather  than 
an  experience  of  the  means  of  the  conflict.’ 

“This  monument  was  built  at  public  expense  after  a 
majority  of  the  taxpayers  from  every  taxing  unit  of  the 
county  petitioned,  the  commissioners  to  make  an  ap- 
propriation of  $10,000  for  the  purpose  of  building  a mon- 
ument. 

“Now  that  the  money  was  appropriated  there  re- 
mained but  one  thing  to  do,  and  that  was  to  put  the  ideal- 
ism of  Mr.  Quinn  into  concrete  form. 

“A  visit  was  made  to  the  Chicago  Art  Institute.  To 
the  wisdom  of  that  visit  we  owe  the  fact  that  we  have 
a real  work  of  art.  Mr.  French,  the  director  of  the  insti- 
tute, suggested  Mr.  Mulligan,  a noted  sculptor  to  exe- 
cute the  work. 

Mr.  Quinn  gave  Mr.  Mulligan  an  idea  of  what  was 
wanted,  and  Mr.  Mulligan  agreed  to  submit  a model  in- 
corporating the  idea. 

“This  model  was  accepted  and  then  a great  plaster 
cast  was  made  of  the  model,  and  sent  to  Bedford  where 
Mr.  Dodd,  a noted  stone  cutter,  chiselled  the  monument 
from  our  own  native  lime  stone. 

“The  monument  was  then  shipped  to  this  city  where 
it  was  erected  by  Geo.  Wemhoff  of  the  Wemhoff  Monu- 
mental works.  Mr.  Joshua  Parrish  dug  the  first  shovelful 
of  earth  for  the  excavation.  Mr.  W.  H.  Myers  and  Dan 
Shackley  laid  the  first  brick  for  the  foundation.  These 
men  are  deceased.  Mr,  James  Hurst,  who  is  in  the  audi- 
ence, did  the  masonry  work. 

“On  this  day,  20  years  ago,  bells  were  ringing,  band 
playing,  parades  were  in  progress  as  the  eyes  of  the  entire 
state  of  Indiana  were  turned  upon  Decatur.  Col.  For- 
dyce  chairman  of  the  monumental  committee,  was  suc- 
cessful in  securing  Gov.  Ralston  to  make  the  principal 
address.  Practically  every  state  officer  was  here  for  this 
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occasion  which  was  regarded  as  a high  light  in  the  coun- 
ty’s history. 

“As  Miss  Mary  Hale  of  Geneva  drew  the  cord  and 
the  curtain  dropped  there  was  unveiled  the  first  peace 
monument  in  America. 

“It  is  ours;  let  us  cherish  and  protect  it,  and  hand 
down  to  our  posterity  the  sacred  symbolism  which  it  em- 
bodies.” 
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